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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON THE JOB TRAINING 
PARTNERSHIP ACT 



THURSDAY, MAY 2, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:20 a.m., in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present Representatives Martinez, Hayes, Hawkins, 
and Gunderson. 

Staff present: Tim Minor, staff director; Eric P. Jensen, deputy 
staff director; Paul Cano, legislative assistant; and Genevieve Gal- 
breath, chief clerk/staff assistant; Dr. Beth Buehlman, Republican 
staff director for education; Mary Gardner, Republican legislative 
associate. 

Also present: Representative Perkins. 

Mr. Martinez. I would like to welcome you all today to the Sub- 
committee on Employment Opportunities first oversight hearing 
on the Job Training Partnership Act. During the coming months, 
the subcommittee will focus to a great extent on the progress of 
JTPA. 

The subcommittee intends to fully evaluate the program and will 
utilize the assistance of many individuals and groups in compiling 
its research. 

As chairman of the subcommittee which has jurisdiction over 
JTPA, I am very concerned about the President's budget proposals. 
The proposed drastic cuts and rescissions in the Nation's employ- 
ment and training programs is less than the best response to the 
tremendous need. At present funding levels, JTPA only serves 
about 2 to 3 percent of those eligible for program participation. 

To further deny America's unemployed the opportunity to ac- 
quire employable skills clearly demonstrates the administration's 
lack of concern for the basic needs of a large sector of our popula- 
tion. While no one disagrees that appropriate measures must be 
taken to reduce our Federal deficit, to do so at the expense of pro- 
grams that make people contributors rather than dependents is not 
in our Nation's best interest. 

Our youth, the displaced workers, and other unemployed Ameri- 
cans deserve so much more than what the administration has been 
willing to provide. As has been said before, the future of our 
Nation will only be as successful as its citizens. Undoubtedly, un- 
ci) 
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amployment and underemployment cloud many futures for many 
Americans. 

Our first witness today is the Honorable Nancy Johnson. Why 
don't you start your testimony. Your full text, if you have a pre- 
pared text, will be submitted for the record and if you wish to sum- 
marize, you may do so. 

STATEMENT OF HON. NANCY L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CONNECTICUT 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. It is a 
pleasure to be with you this morning and to have this opportunity 
to testify on the Job Training Partnership Act. I commend you for 
holding this hearing and for recognizing that when Congress plants 
a seed, it must also nurture growth. 

The Job Training Partnership Act embodies a new vision of 
public/private sector cooperation to meet the training and retrain- 
ing needs of our society. While the concept is fundamentally sound 
and has tremendous potential, it needs our strong support for ade- 
quate funding and our careful attention to making thoughtful and 
modest adjustments to its structure if it is to fulfill its promise. 

Early JTPA data is quite encouraging. The partnership that Con- 
gress envisioned between business find government at the local 
level seems to be working. In fact, one of the most important mes- 
sages that I bring to the Congress from my constituents is plea 
that we not make major changes in the program. It has now begun 
to function smoothly and all see major changes as endangering 
hard-won gains. However, as in all new undertakings, adjustments 
can fine tune JTPA and better suit it to its challenge. 

There are three issues that emerged from the hearing and dialog 
that I held in my district recently with JTPA administrators, par- 
ticipants, and other interested people that I believe the Congress 
needs to address. One is obstacles to participation; the second is 
performance standards; and the third is funding levels. 

A thorough evaluation of JTPA's performance must take into 
consideration the present obstacles to participation by those it was 
intended to serve. One mayor obstacle is the lack of <ky care subsi- 
dy dollars. 

In Hartford, CT, 42 percent of tne placements are AFDC and 
general assistance recipients. This is in part because Hartford has 
a significant number of day care slots. In smaller urban areas and 
small towns, the lack of funding for day care expenses is prevent- 
ing JTPA from serving one of its most important target groups. In 
Hartford, this impressive percentage could be increased if day care 
subsidy money became available. 

I urge you to link reimbursements for day care with training 
participants receiving AFDC assistance. The total absence of sti- 
pends is clearly making it very difficult to recruit the disadvan- 
taged with dependent children. 

Further, I would urge you to allow day care suosidies to decline 
only gradually over the first 6 months of employment to enable 
those who have benefited from the training to make the difficult 
financial transition from AFDC to independence, and I can't stress 
this enough. One of the big reasons why training of AFDC recipi- 
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ents has failed is because there has been a failure on the part of 
government to recognize the need for transitional support and 
this— enabling JTPA to provide transitional, even declining, day 
care subsidies will enable recipients who have, in fact, benefitted 
from training to survive those first few months of bills that are 
often in excess of salary. 

Another related problem barring participation by individuals 
needing JTPA services are the laws and regulations on income eli- 
gibility. These work against several very important groups of 
people. One is the dislocated horaemaker who badly needs training 
and employment and who is clearly a target group of JTPA, some- 
one who is supposed to be being served, but whose total assets often 
jeopardize their eligibility. 

Another is the spouse of the low-income head of household. Often 
low-income women who need to work to provide support for the 
family cannot get a job without training and yet, because of a hus- 
band s income, they are ineligible for training. I just remind you of 
all the statistics about how many of these women don't have high 
school degrees and don't have any experience and don't have any 
marketable skills. 

I believe women need to be able to be eligible in their own right 
and should not be denied access to training because of a spouse's 
employment. Such exclusion ia particularly cruel for low-income 
families. 

A similar problem exists for handicapped youths and those over 
55 that are denied eligiblity on the basis of a spouse or family in- 
comes and, indeed, some of my program administrators do report 
handicapped children who badly need to be tracked into these 
training programs, but because of family income issues, they are 
not eligible. 

Last, a very real problem has developed for welfare recipients in 
college basic skills or career training programs. Tuition assistance 
grants have the effect of making them ineligible for food stamps or 
even welfare, thus making training and employment nearly impos- 
sible to obtain. 

Unemployment insurance benefits are also preventing participa- 
tion by many and I hope you will amend JTPA so that it very 
clearly removes the irrational penalties that discourage the unem- 

!>loyed and welfare dependent from gaining the training necessary 
or independence and success. 

In addition to barriers to participation, a significant problem 
that has developed with the JTPA centers around the issue of per- 
formance standards. Under current law, performance is judged ac- 
cording to the number of positive terminations. This definition is 
rigid and narrow and works against the purpose for which JTPA 
was developed. It does not allow a program to claim a positive ter- 
mination for a client who completes a basic skills program and is 
then placed in a training program, or the transferring of someone 
from training to an on-the-job program. 

If JTPA is to address the problems of the hardcore unemployed, 
then there must be the flexibility to meet remedial and readiness 
needs before attempting skill development. 

Some of the most creative and successful new approaches to 
training that JTPA has stimulated in Connecticut are coventures 
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through which community colleg 4 and vocational training pro- 
prams team up to use their resources to address the needs of the 
long-term unemployed. I urge you to amend JTPA to allow coven- 
tunng and movement from classroom to workplace training when 
appropriate. Under the current system, you sec, one of these pro- 
grams has to take a negative termination in order for the person to 
move on appropriately to progression of training that they need. 

Last, there exists tremendous concern that JTPA funding may be 
reduced as the need to address the deficit influences budget and ap- 
propriations decisions. Cutbacks at this time would be a breach of 
faith with both the clients and the business community, which was 
urged to invest heavily in this partnership effort which is only now 
beginning to see a productive program emerje from the efforts of 
all. 

Congress must respect the need for the program to gain adminis- 
trative stability at both the State and local levels. In addition, I be- 
lieve title III funding for the dislocated worker program should be 
increased. In Connecticut, this program is retraining and placing 
people very effectively and could serve more clients if funds were 
available. 

I would also urge you to drop the matching fund requiremente as 
all who testified at my hearing agreed that this requirement cre- 
ates no new training dollars, but merely a lot of administrative 
work to shuffle grants to create matches, and indeed, it apparently 
does become that kind of creative administrative effort and it is the 
opmion of all that it is bringing no new training dollars into the 
stream and that, because the program is minimally funded and the 
client pressure is great, that in-kind contributions will continue to 
be u tilled wherever possible to free funds for training. Theiefore, 
a specific match requirement is unnecessary and burdensome. 

The Job Training Partnership Act is one of this Nation's nwyor 
investments in human capital investment and in order to deter- 
mine whether the investment has been productive, we must meas- 
ure the increased employment and earnings of participants. This 
means making fairly sophisticated evaluations. 

In Connecticut, my constituents are fearful that current funding 
will not allow needed evaluations and in this regard, I hope you 
will recommend funding for evaluation functions as well as for 
training programs. 

JTPA has achieved remarkable results in a relatively short time 
by establishing throughout the country a new decisionmaking proc- 
ess involving both the public and the private sectors. It is a pro- 
gram that is off to a good start and Congress should be careful not 
to make such changes in the law that would require this newly es- 
tablished program to survive the chop of major reorganization. 
However, thoughtful specific changes can remove obstacles to par- 
ticipation, provide realistic performance standards, and assure rea- 
sonable funding. 

The public/private partnership that has been painstakingly es- 
tablished is beginning to flourish and deserves our continued sup- 
port. 

I would be happy, Mr. Chairman, to answer any questions or to 
work with your staff in terms of the detail of some of the changes 
that need to be made, at least in my opinion, and as they have 
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emerged from the program administrators, the clients, and the 
business people and the nuts and bolts out there that have been 
working to get this law in place. 
[The prepared statement of Hon. Nancy L. Johnson follows:] 

Przparrd Statement of Hon. Nancy L. Johnson, a Member of Congress From 
the State of Connecticut 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for providing this opportunity to testify on the Job 
Training Partnership Act I commend you for holding this hearing and for recogniz- 
ing that when Congress plants a seed it must also nurture growth. The JTPA 
embodies a new vision of public-private sector cooperation to meet the training and 
retraining needs in our society. While the concept is fundamentally sound and has 
tremendous potential it needs cur strong support for adequate funding and our care- 
ful attention to making thoughtful and modest adjustments to its structure if it is to 
fulfill its promise* 

Early JTPA data is quite encouraging. The partnership that Congress envisioned 
between business and government at the local level seems to be working. In fact, 
one of the most important messages tJiat I bring to the Congress from my constitu- 
ents is the plea that we not make major changes in the program. It has now begun 
to function smoothly and all see major changes as endangering hard won gains. 
However, as in all new undertakings, adjustments can fir.Mune JTPA and better 
suit it to its challenge. There are three issues that emerged from the hearing and 
dialogue I held in my district recently that I believe the Congress needs to address: 
1) Obstacles to participation, 2) Performance Standards, and 3) Funding levels. 



A thorough evaluation of JTPA's performance must take into consideration the 
present obstacles to participation by those it was inter ded to serve. One major ob- 
stacle to participation is the lack of Day Care subsidy dollars. In Hartford, Connecti 
cut, 42% of the placements are AFDC or General Assistance recipients. This is in 
part because Hartford has a significant number of Day Care slots. In smaller urban 
areas and small towns the lack of funding for Day Care expenses is preventing 
JTPA from serving one ^f its most important target groups. In Hartford this impres- 
sive percentage could *>e increased if Day Care subsidy money became available. I 
urge you to link reimbursements for Day Care with training participants receiving 
AFDC assistance. The total absence of stipends is clearly making it very difficult to 
recruit the disadvantaged with dependent children. Further, I would urge you to 
allow Day Care subsidy to decline only gradually over the first six months of em- 
ployment to allow those who have benefited from training to make the difficult fi- 
nancial transition from AFDC to independence. 

Another related problem barring participation by individuals needing JTPA serv- 
ices are the laws and regulations on income eligibility. These work against several 
very important groups of people. One is the dislocated homemaker who badly needs 
training and employment but whose total assets often jeopardize their eligibility. 
Another is the spouse of the low-income head-of-household. Often low-income 
women who need to work to provide support for the family cannot get a job without 
training and yet because of a husband's income they are ineligible for training. I 
believe women need to be able to be eligible in their own right and should not be 
denied access to training because of a spouse's employment. Such exclusion is par- 
ticularly cnrl for low income families. A similar problem exists for handicapped 
youths, and those over 55 that are denied eligibility on the basis of spouse or family 
incomes. Lastly, a very real problem has developed for welfare recipients in college 
basic skills or career training programs. Tuition assistance grants have the effect of 
making them ineligible for foodstamps or even welfare thus making training and 
employment nearly impossible to obtain. Unemployment Insurance benefits are also 
preventing participation by many and I hope you will amend the JTPA so that it 
clearly removes the inational penalties that discourage the unemployed and wel- 
fare dependent women from gaining the training necessary for independence and 
success. 



In addition to barriers to participation a significant problem that has developed 
with the JTPA centers around tha issue of performance standards. Under current 
law, performance is judged according to the number of "positive terminations". This 
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definition is rigid and narrow end works against the purpose for which JTPA was 
developed. It does not allow a program to claim a "positive termination" for a client 
who competes a basic skills program and is then placed into a training program or 
the transferring of someone from training to an on-the-k>b programTlf JTPA is to 
address the problems of the hard-core unemployed then there must be the flexibility 
to meet remedial and readiness needs before attempting skill development Some of 
the most creative and successful new approaches to training that JTPA has stimu- 
lated are co-ventures through which community colleges and vocational training 
programs team up to use their resources to address the needs of the long term un- 
employed. I urge yju to amend JTPA to allow co-venturing and movement from 
classroom to workplace training when appropriate. 

FUNDING 

Lastly, there exists tremendous concern that JTPA funding may be reduced as 
the need to address the deficit influences budget and appropriations decisions Cut- 
backs at this time would be a breach of faith with both the clients and the business 
community which was urged to invest heavily in this partnership effort which is 
only now beginning to see a productive program emerge from the efforts of all. Con- 
gress must respect the need for the program to gain administrative stability at both 
state and local levels. In addition, I believe Title in funding for the Dislocated 
Worker Program should be increased In Connecticut this program is retraining and 
placing people very effectively and could serve more clients if funds were available. 
I would also urge you to drop the matching fund requirements as all who testified 
at my hearing agreed that this requirement creates no new training dollars but 
merely a lot o* a dmini strative work to shuffle grants to create matches. Because the 
program is minimally funded and the client pressure great in-kind contributions 
will continue to be utilised wherever possible to free funds for training. A specific 
match requirement is unnecessary and burdensome. 

The JTPA is one of this nation's major investments in human capital develop- 
ment and in order to determine whether the investment has been productive, we 
must measure the increased employment and earnings of participants. This means 
making fairly sophisticated evaluations. In Connecticut, my constituents are fearful 
that current ninding will not allow needed evaluations and in this regard I hope 
you will recommend funding for evaluative functions as well as the training pro- 
gram. 

The JTPA has achieved remarkable results in a relatively short time by establish- 
ing throughout the country a new decision making process involving both the public 
and private sectors. JTPA is off to a good start and Congress should be careful not 
to make such changes in the law that would require this newly established program 
to survive thechop of major reorganisation. However, thoughtful, specific changes 
can remove obstacles to participation, provide realistic performance standards, and 
assure reasonable ninding. The private-public partnership that has been painstak- 
ingly established is beginning to flourish and derserves our continued strong sup- 
port 

Pa*tiotantc in JTPA Hearing, Bristol, CT, April 26, 1985 

Dick Picks, CT Department oi Labor; 
Eli Gossen, CT Department of Labor; 

Dean Margaret Bauer, Greater New Haven State Technical College; 

Brenda Craig, Greater Hartford Community College; 

H arvey Kline, Greater Hartford Community College; 

Steven Berman, New England Training and Employment Council, Inc.; 

Irvin Kyle, Dean of Community Services, Tunxis Community College; 

Peter Palermino, CT Department on Aging; 

Carl Mason, Mason and Co., Inc.; 

Robert McBein. New Britain Chamber of Commerce; 

Richard Lamothe, New Britain-Bristol PIC Chairman, Bristol SavingB Bank; 

Dominic J. Badolato, Executive DirecUnyAFSCME, CT Council 4, AFL-CIO; 

George Bnisoncki, New Britain-Bristol PlC-Servicc* Director; 

I Atine Lopes-McNutty, CT United Labor Agency: 

Victor Mitchell, CT United Labor Agency; 

Albert C assi s , President of Concerned Seniors Association; 

Cheryl Sharp. New lobs for Women, Hartford YWCA; 

Dorothy Shirley, N< w Jobs for Women, Hartford, YWCA; 

Frank Cole, Travelers Insurance, Data Processing Director; 

Francis Rinaldi, Carpenters Union Local 24; 
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Nancy English, UAW Job Development and Training; 
Bob Lewis, UAW Job Development and Training; 
Dan Mastrpietro, U/ v Job Development and Training; 
Dan Sforza, Paint* cal 481; 

Gregory P. Steltnt , director, New Britain Department Public Welfare; 
Thomas R Menditto, New Britain Workfare Coordinator. 



Crrv of New Britain, 
Department of Public Welfare, 

New Britain, CT, April 18, 1985. 

Hon. Nancy L. Johnson, 

Cannon House Office Building, Washington, DC 

Dear Congresswohan Johnson: The Job Training Partnership Act has not 
proven its effectiveness to us at the municipal welfare level. The main goal of this 
program is to train persons in order to get them into the workforce. To that end it 
doss not appear to be successful. The majority of unemployables, especially the 
chronically unemployed, are on general assistance. As of this date, I know of only 
two individuals on general assistance in New Britain who ha e fc ind employment 
as a result of their involvement with JJ*.TA. 

J JP.TA. appears to achieve its results by "creaming''. They appear to be con- 
cerned with only accepting those who he.ve a good chance of success and/or appear 
to be readily trainable. The result is that the welfare recipient ij usually ignored. 

J.P.TA/s screening and testing process is very lengthy. Desptie promises to cor- 
rect this problem, nothing has changed. 

J.P.T.A. does not mesh with workfare. Since the beginning, J.P.T.A. officials have 
insisted that we guarantee that welfare recipients will remain in their training pro- 
grams for a period of six months to one year. Since we cannot realistically make 
such promises due to u person's ability to go off and on the rolls at will, they have 
accepted less than a handful of our clients. Also, because of this requirement, it is 
impossible to use J.P.TA as a worksite. 

in summary, it appears to us that J.P.T.A. is not successful in curing unemploy- 
ment. Much money nas been spent on administrative costs, i.e., new desks, new com- 
puters, new chairs, etc., where more of that money should have been directed to- 
wards service delivery. 

In my opinion, J.P.T.A. needs to be reviewed. Its goals need to be redirected to- 
wards the chronically unemployed. The means to achieving these goals muse be 
scrutinized. 

Very Truly Yours, 

Gregory P. Steltner, 

Director, 

New Britain Department of Public Welfare. 
Thomas R. Menditto, 

Workfare Coordinator. 



The Greater Mkriden Labor Council, 

Meriden, CT, April 19, 11,35. 

Hon. Nancy L. Johnson, 
Congresswoman, New Britain, CT. 

Dear Congresswoman: My name is Albert Casale, President of the greater Meri- 
den Labor Council, AFL-CIO. Our organization has sponsored a highly successful 
job search skill training program that has served hundreds >f hard-to-place clients 
over the past 8 years, while enjoying a placement rate of 80%. 

Thank you for the opportunity to share with you some of my concerns concerning 
Job Training Partnership Act funding. Listed below are some reasons why I believe 
this program should be refunded. 

Firstly, as you know, there is a serious moral conflict involved in prohibitive fund- 
ing for sophisticated weapons that can destroy our earth in preference to fundamen- 
tal human rights and needs such as employment. 

Secondly, the formula for funding is illusory since a major part of \i is premisec 
on the unemployment rate. This does not include those who have exhausted their 
benefits or discouraged workers who have abandoned their job search. For example, 
of the 82 clients served in the last fiscal years, only 20 (24%) were collecting unem- 
ployment compensation. Moreover, those collecting unemployment compensation in 
its earlier stages are ineligible for JTPA programs since they are over income. 
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Thirdly, the amount of money saved by removing clients from public subsistence 
ai u placing them into productive employment is incalculable financially, personally 
and morally. It t astores pride in oneself and in one's country. 

Fourthly, the large number of plant closings and the dislocation of workers are 
increasing at an alarming rate. The enclosed data documents the enormity of the 
problem in Connecticut 

Finally, leading indicators forebode a cooling economy and an increasing unem- 
ployment rata. 

These are but some of the many reasons why funding under the Job Training 
Partnership Act should not only not be reduced but increased. I urge you to give 
this matter your serious attention. Thank You. 
Sincerely, 

Albert Casals. 



Tunxib Community College, 
Farmington, CT, April 22, 1985. 

Hon. Nancy L. Johnson, 

U.S. Repremntative, New Britain, CT. 

Dear Representative Johnson: This is in response to your invitation for com- 
ments on the Job Training Partnership Act at the hearing on April 22 in Bristol 

The experience of Tunxis Community College with JTPAu based on three propos- 
als (1) a Dental Assisting Preclinical Program in which ten of the twelve partici- 
pants completed training but only three were able to be placed in dental offices (2) a 
Retail Trades Program which was approved for funding but cancelled because only 
four JTPA-eligible persons could be recruited for the program (3) a Basic Skills Pro- 
posal (reading, writing, math, study skills, career management) for twenty persons, 
submitted for FY1985-86, status for funding as yet undetermined. 

Based on the above limited experiences, T offer the following observations: 

(1) Collaboration among the many agencies involved in JTPA is a very slow and 
laborious process (business, town governments, community organizations, PIC's, 
state agencies, program operators, Job Services, etc). It obviously will take time, pa- 
tience, and much goodwill for effective working relationships to develop and for the 
"tur" syndrome" to mitigate. Some of the same complaints once directed towards 
CETA are sometimes echoed with respect to bureaucratic delays and excessive and 
redundant paperwork. We trust that in time the spirit of true partnership will char- 
acterize JTPA in practice as well as in concept. 

(2) Recruitment and placement efforts need better coordination at the State and 
SDA level. Increasingly Doth of these key functions are falling by default on pro- 
gram operators, many of which are already overwhelmed by the intricacies of train- 
ing a hard-to-train and hard-to-place clientele. 

(3) Hie total absence of stipends makes it very difficult to recruit the disadvan- 
taged, particularly those with dependent children. The in tens ve training schedule 
of some programs makes emplovment-for-survival virtually impossible. We recom- 
mend stipends on a selective basis for hardship cases. 

(4) We urge reform of laws and regulation s on income criteria which work against 
dislocated homemakers taking advantage of JTPA training. 

(5) We urge reform of laws and regulations which prevent persons in college-credit 
training programs from getting full benefits of public assistance, such as welfare 
and food stamps. 

(6) We urge re-conside *ation of the 15% maximum allowance for administrative 
costs. The burden of administering these programs is often far in excess of 15% and 
the deficit must be absorbed by program operators. 

Tunxis Community College is very appreciative of the opportunity to present 
these observations to you. 
Sincerely, 

Irvin F. Kyle, Jr., 
Dean of Community Services. 



New England Training and Employment Council, 

Hartford, CT. 

My name is Stephen Berman. I am the executive director of the New England 
Training & Employment Council, Inc., headquartered in Hartford. NETEC is a pri- 
vate, non-profit corporation formed in 1976 to provide training, technical assistance, 
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information and advocacy for cities, counties and states, and now private agencies, 
responsible for federally-funded employment and training. 

Thank you, Congresswoman Johnson, for providing this opportunity to comment 
on the status of th? Job Training Partnership Act. I will read a brief prepared state- 
ment and then, time permitting, attempt to answer some of the excellent questions 
sent with your letter of invitation. 

The first results are in from the evaluation of JTPA and the news is quite encour- 
aging. The partnership that Congress envisioned between business and government 
at the local level seems to be working. 

From its start, one and a half years ago, performance standards, business involve- 
ment and welfare reduction have been the aspect of JTPA emphasized by the White 
House, the individual states and the local Service Delivery Areas. The federal gov- 
ernment's role has been dangerously reduced and the state's role greatly expanded. 
Both have left early choices regarding JT^A program priorities and implementation 
largely to local decisionmakers. And that has been wise. 

Tne vast majority of SDAs in New England report that the potential for high 
placement rates and low costs have been tne critical factors in putting together the 
initial package of programs and services As a result, the first activities cave been 
even more weighted towards basic efforts such as classroom and on-the-job training 
then the Act requires. A national sample shows 76 percent of funds expended on 
these activities compared to the Act's 70 percent requirement 

Results, in terms of placements, cost program duration and targeting have pone 
well fjeyond expectations. Although not as high as the first nine month transition 
period, the nine Connecticut SDas get good marks for the first sK months of this 
program year (July 1, 1984 thru December 31, 1984). 

Some results compered to their own Performance Standards: 

Adult ent*i-ed employment rate: the average SDA standard is 50% while the aver- 
age resui. r,as over n>%. 

Average wage at placement: the typicai standard was set at #4.70 wh'le actual 
achievement averaged $5.16. 

The a\ erage cost per adult placement ran about $3,400 while the standard was set 
at above $3,700 per placement 

The 17 SDA/PICs in Massachusetts and Maine did even better in most categories. 
New England, in general, ranks very high nationwide ... as it has for as long as I 
can ren amber. 

Creaming, which I define as giving preference to serving those who require short 
term, inexpensive services in order to secure jobs, is really not the problem some 
insist Virtually all individuals enrolled in JTPA meet the definition of economical- 

S disadvantaged and the various target populations served equal their average in 
e overall population. 

Also, there is a high correlation between client populations served and what hap- 
pens to them. As example, in one SDA in Connecticut, they served 22% school drop- 
outs (above the area average) and results show that over 30% of the total persons 
placed in unsubsidized jobs were school dropouts. 

JTPA legislation has meant numerous changes: institutional, proparnmatic, orga- 
nizational and governance when compared to CETA and earlier training efforts. 

It has not, however, been a time when experimentation, demonstration, complex- 
ity, or twirling the toughest possible problems seem to otter much reward. Achiev- 
ing "bottom line" performance seems to have been a more secu re ro ute so far- Early 
efforts have concentrated on tho*c most able to benefit from JTPA as opposed to 
those most in need. Both are targets of the Law. 

It now appe***. however, that the cream is off the top of the eligible clients pool. 
Whether the SLAs can maintain their achievements in private sector involvement 
and in placement and cost performance while targeting more effectively on less job 
ready individuals is a major issue. The system has reached that population requir- 
ing far more expensive and time consuming services. Future results will depend 
upon the strength of local economies; levels of JTPA funding; and the potential for 
legislative changes. 

Another difficult area is the requirement to spend 40% of the Title II A funds on 
youth. Many officials have told me that severe restrictions on work experience and 
denial or reduction of training stipends is making it very difficult to attract youth 
. . . particularly dropouts. 

In contrast to the performance with youth, dropouts and other high need individ- 
uals, SDAs on average have exceeded their goals for enrolling welfare recipients. 
Welfare clients were the one group that both private industry councils ana local 
governments agreed should be served in large numbers, in hopes cf a quick return 
m terms of reduced welfare dependency. In Connecticut, the standard average was 
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42% welfare client placed ... the average actually placed the first six months of 
this program year was nearly 60%. 

Overall, private sector influence is strong in New England. They have typically 
pushed for a 'Imaineat-like" orientation, by which the training program brings to- 
gether the cuitomer ... the potential employer . . . and the product ... the place- 
ment. Private sector members emphasize efficiency and prevention of disallowed 
costs and their role is primarih the "Marketing" of the JTPA program 

This influence will be lost, however, if state governors and state job training co- 
ordinating councils do not recognize PICb as the solid infrastructure of JTPA and 
encourage their use as mini-authorities capable of overseeing JTPA as well as other 
employment and training efforts. Their success will insure the governor's position 
and the state's high national rating. It will also make the link to state and local 
economic development more secure and productive. 

JTPA is really an investment in human capital, and in order to determine wheth- 
er the investment has been productive, we must measure the increased employment 
and earnings of participants and the redirections in welfare dependency. This 
means some fairly sophisticated evaluation. It might take years before we have all 
the facts (and only if OMB reveries its policy). We know Congraas can not wait 
years, so short-term indicators have been developed for lont-term success. 

The JTPA system is right now wrestling with the issue of performance standards. 
Congress and DOL chose set«n national standards. Sam? states are addiug new ones 
such as youth competencies and follow-up measures. Some questions now being 
asked are: 

How do we moaaure quality of outcomes that will in the \jug run give us evalua- 
tion results that show the program did aciaeve increases in employment and earn- 
ings and decreases in welfare ^pendency? 

How do we collect the right data in a timely fashion? 

How do we construct a system that takes into account the differences among 
areas with regard to economic conditions and client characteristic? 

H ow d c we construct a system of rewards and sanctions to provide incentives for 
the system to improve services? 

What must be watched in the futu;e is that new programs will be more expensive 
to design, administer and operate and less likely to place large numbers of appli- 
cants turn th? current approach. Performance standards, therefore, must not be al- 
lowed to drive the system unduely. 

Finally, permit me to raise some cancerrs held by those working in thf. employ- 
ment and training field— both volunteers ana paid staff: 

1. We are all deeply worried that significant funds may be cut from JTPA as 
budget and appropriations are settled by Congress. Cutbacks of any size would be 
ousasterous to an already lean program and produce a negative rippling effect 
throughout the system. The fear of funding cuts applies not only to JTPAbut the 
Employment Service, the WIN program, Job Corps, and vocational education. 

2. Administrative funding stability at both state and local levels is essential. Cost 
limitations are too low and the raise and fall of annual appropriations makes sn 
effective administration impossible. Overhead and fixed costs are necessary to run 
any business. 

3. Many PICb want to use JIPA funds for upgrading with guaranteed back fill 
commitments from employers. The present law and regulations make that impossi- 
ble. 

4. Title III, the Dislocated Worker program, has become more and more effective 
and more vital to the Northeast— as increased numbers of plants are closing. The 
fcew American Unemployment is this ever increasing number of dislocated workers. 
Congress must not allow cuts in funds and can make for more reality by dropping 
the matching requirements. 

5. We have recently learned that tk. Department of *abor expects to severely 
reduce the limited amount of training and technical assistance funds now allocated 
through national contracts such as the National Alliance of Business, Human Re- 
source Development Ir-stitute, AFL/CIO, the National Governors' Association and 
others. This would be penny wise and pound foolish, since states are unable to pro- 
vide adequate TA. 

6. It is time to experiment with our Unemployment Insurance system and try one 
or more eff orts at the use of training vouchers, such as the bill introduced by the 
Congrestwoman from Connecticut I would also encourage the entrepreneurer 
system now utilized in England and France where unemployed, particularly eco- 
nomically disadvantaged, are permitted to use UI payments and/or welfare pay- 
ments to start new business of their own. 
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7. Once again, I make a plea for pressure on OMB to permit DOL to carry oir, the 
mandate of Congress for adequate accounting of JTPA results. Sampling will not 
work. We need real follow-up of clients and full analysis of results. 

8. Congress must not permit DOL to downgrade or Hore the Boston regional office 
of the Employment and Training Administrator \* England should not be 
second class citizens to an overpowering pre&w • t. Wew York and New Jersey. 
There is little enough federal support. 

Again, I thank you for allowing me to present my views on the status of JTPA. It 
is a bold, new approach to providing human services development through a part- 
nership between business and government. Yo it interest in this effort is very en- 
couraging. We hope it symbolizes the determination of Congress to continue and 
strengthen the federal role in job training. 



1. Are stati, local, PIC, and community based organizations clearly and appropri- 
ately defined? 

a. If not, what changes are needed? 

State level program administration, local elected officials, PICs, and community 
organizations all seem to have a clearly defined role under JTPA. The SJTCC in 
Connecticut seems to be searching for its role in the process. 

2. Are intake forms too complicated, too detailed, or too personal? 
No. As the State's Administrator we believe the forms are acceptable, 
a. If so, what information requested is not needed? 

3. Are reporting requirements equal to, less than, or more than those under 
CETA? 

Reporting requirements are far less than those under CETA. 

a. Should thev be altered? 

b. If so, how? No. The State Administration requires only those reporting items 
mandated by the USDOL and the SJTCC. 

4. How is JTPA working with local Departments of Welfare and local school dis- 
tricts? 

Ail SDAs have working agreements with local welfare agencies. The effectiveness 
of the agreements varies from one SDA to another. See attached. 

a. Does JTPA serve workfare clients? If not, why not? 
Yes. 

b. Has JTPA succeeded in placing long term unemployed and remove them from 
welfare? If not, why not? 

The cli ent characteristic mix under JTPA in Connecticut is very similar to that 
under CETA. PICs have local school district representation. These bodies are the 
final authority in local program design. 

5. Who is being served: youth, women, disabled worker, longterm unemployed? 
During the first nine months of PY 84 (7/1/84-3/31/85) the Title IIA program 

statewide has served 4,163 women (56% of total), 966 handicapped (13% of total) and 
4,512 (61% of total) long term unemployed. 

6. Who drops out and why? 

Dropouts from programs under JTPA do not appear to be a major problem. When 
this does occur it is generally because of an individual problem encountered by that 
participant. 

7. Are peop!e eligible to participate not participating? If so, why? 

Lack of income while in training. This problem is even more prevalent in long 
term training p rogr am s. 

8. Are women and minorities participating in training for nontraditional jobs? 
Some SDAs have contracted for programs specifically designed to overcome sex 

ptereotyping. Program mix is a local PIC decision. 

9. Does the pressure to place in employment result in significant numbers being 
underemployed? 

At the present time we do not have follow-up to indicate this is a problem but it 
certainly is a possibility given the emphasis on meeting pei ^rmance standards. 

10. Is <>»ttniininff happening? If so, how extensively and why? 
Question is unclear. 

11. Is performance based evaluation working? 

We do not believe we have had enough experience in JTPA to determine whether 
or not this process is working effectivel y. W e do feel that after we have gone 
through the first full 2 year period under JTPA we would be able to more accurate- 
ly judge the effectiveness of performance based evaluation. Mostly, yes it works. 
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12 b lack of child care a problem? 

This concern has been expressed by some SDAs in Connecticut Some SDAs pro- 
vide child care s up port through locally developed needs based payments systems. 

13. How does JTPA address the situation of a client who has no high school diplo- 
ma? 

There are a variety of program activities available under JTPA for both youth 
and adults which address this situation. In particular, there are many exemplary 
youth programs which assist dropouts. 

14. Is remedial education and language education available? 
This is offered in most, if not all, SDAs in Connecticut. 

15. What proportion of clients need pre-training to overcome other self image 
and/or educational deficit problems? 

Client assessment information is not collected at the State level. SDAs are under 
obligation tu service those identified by the PIC as most in need of JTPA programs. 

16. Do PICs have good data for making choicos? 

Good data is available if the PIC has the resources and the staff to do the re- 
search necessary. 

a. is labor market analysis available to determine local skill needs? 

Yes, it is available and efforts are continuing on a State and local level to improve 
upon the data that is necessary to properly carry out this function. 

17. Are new and innovative training programs being stimulated by JTPA? 
Many SDA/PICs are using performance based contracting and competitive bid for 

client training and services. Most SDA/PICs are operating one or more exemplary 
youth programs, Le,, Tryout Employment in the private sector, Vocational Explora- 
tion, etc The performance drive under JTPA seems to discourage risk taking and 
encourages programming with proven outcomes. 

18. Are alternatives to pt a «™fciwg training programs being considered? 

Yea. Many pre-existing training programs are not cost efficient by the new JTPA 
standards. We have teen the emergence of numerous national program operators 
that tend to be more economical in terms of cost per job placement and offer sub- 
stantial competition to traditional local operators. 

19. How does the PIC evaluate the quality of training programs? 

This differs in each SDA depending upon the amount of the involvement of each 
PIC. Each SDA sets up its own criteria in a plan submitted to and approved by the 
JTPA Administr ator acting for the Governor. One common measure for evaluation 
is the ability to meet national performance standards. 

20. How does PIC perform oversight? 

Again as in 19 above, the process of oversight differs among SDAs. 
PIC Program evaluation committees and in some cases PIC staff perform program 
oversight functions. 

21. Are enough training opportunities available to meet the needs of clients? 

No. Funding availability and recent budget recissions by the presidential admini- 
stration ne cessi t a t e prioritizing applicants for service. Such reductions limit client 
service and administrative dollars with no reductions in administrative burdens. 

22. Who controls your PIC staff? 

We are the State JTPA Administrators, therefore this question is not applicable. 

23. Has politics influenced program choice or other critical decisions? 

I would say to some extent politics has and always will have some influence over 
any program that has local and State officials involved. We believe, however, that 
for the most part, decisions made on program choices and other critical decisions 
have been correct The political influence m many instances is tempered by the au- 
thority of PICs. 

24. Is the national wage standard a problem? 

We are using the National Model to adiust these standards. However, in some 
SDAs this wage still presents a problem. The reason for the problem is that the 
wage data takes all people's wages into account while placements under JTPA are 
at the entry level 

25. What follow up do you do after placement? 

At the pres en t time we, as the State's Administrator, do not require follow-up. We 
do believe that some SDAs are doing follow-up on their own. 

26. What are your statistics on retention? 
Same as in 25 above. 

27. What are JTPA's strengths, successes, unfulfilled promises? 

JTPA is young in terms of evolutionary experience. Without the statistical data it 
is difficult to render judgments at this point as to the program's effectiveness. Pre- 
liminary experience seems to indicate that training programs under JTPA operate 
at less expense per client than CETA. The negative side indicates that far less pe- 
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ripheraJ services are provided to clients primarily due to the cost efficiency motiva- 
tion of performance criteria. 

Of primary concern from a statewide perspective is the lack of sufficient funds to 
fulfill the promises made in the legislation. Facing serious reductions in funding al- 
locations for the coming year some of Connecticut's smaller SDAs may experience 
difficulty meeting the needs of this State's unemployed to any significant degree. 

Mr. Martinez. Mrs. Johnson, your testimony is very enlighten- 
ing and it also reaffirms what we have heard at other hearings. 

At this time, let me take the opportunity to introduce the Honor- 
able Gus Hawkins, who is chairman of the full committee, and 
Chris Perkins, the Honorable Congressman from Kentucky. 

At this particular time, because Mr. Hawkins is on a very tight 
schedule, I would like to ask him if he has any questions before he 
leaves. 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, if the Chair will allow me. Thank you very 
much. 

Mrs. Johnson, I am certainly impressed with your statement. 
There are several suggestions, however, I think we should make. 

First of all, we are not quite as enthusiastic about the operation 
of JTPA as you seem to be on the first page of your statement. I, 
unfortunately, do not agree with the assessment as being quite as 
optimistic as you suggest. It is possible, and I imagine this is actu- 
ally the situation, that it operates a lot better in your particular 
area than it does nationwide. 

The crafting of the partnership was a very delicate one by the 
committee, unfortunately, it has not been accomplished in most in- 
stances. I think business is running the JTPA Program. This may 
be desirable from the viewpoirt that business has always asked to 
run it. Now that they have it, we can assess how well they do with 
it There has been in many areas, and this may not be true in Con- 
necticut, an absence of that accountability by local governments to 
participate as aggressively in the partnership as we had anticipat- 
ed. 

However, with respect to other points in your statement, on page 
2, you mentioned he total absence of stipends is clearly making it 
very difficult to recruit the disadvantaged with dependent children. 
We certainly agree with you. We simply wanted to point out, since 
you are making these suggestions to this committee, that the bill, 
as introduced, did contain stipends to support the training pro- 
grams, particularly for those who would otherwise not be able to 
take advantage of the training. So I think that recommendation is 
an excellent one. We certainly agree with you. However, we were 
forced to eliminate stipends as the basis upon which the President 
would sign the bill. 

Now, whether or not there is a change in philosophy that would 
allow us to make that recommendation again, I am not sure that 
that is true. I wanted you to know that the absence of stipends was 
not due at all to action by this committee or by those of us who 
were in the conference committee itself. It was due primaiily to 
pressure from the Administration as a means of getting something 
signed. 

On page 3 of your statement, you make a reference to handi- 
capped youths. It is my understanding that the Department of 
Labor has issued directives that permit handicapped youths to be 
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served as individuals, and not as a family unit. So I think that 
within that directive 

Mrs. Johnson. That would certainly address the problem. 

Mr. Hawkins. It would address your recommendation which I 
agree should be done. The staff of this Subcommittee can check 
with the Department of Labor to make sure that, it is being accom- 
plished, that the Governors of the various States are well aware of 
it and the Governor of your State is among those who are aware of 
it. 

On the last page, you make reference to JTPA as being off to a 

!food start. In a sense, you make a plea for additional funding. Un- 
ortunately, we don't see that as becoming very realistic. The cur- 
rent disposition seems to be to cut back on JTPA. There is a rescis- 
sion, requested by the administration, which would reduce the 
funding for JTPA even as it currently operates. 

We are faced, with the re com mendation from the Administration 
to reduce the funding for JTPA. At the same time, we are faced 
with the recommendation to abolish the Job Corps and WIN and to 
allow those groups to compete for funding under JTPA. It is unre- 
alistic to expect all of this to be done within the confines of the 
administration's policies. 

The full Committee on Education and Labor, has recommended 
current service funding for JTPA, as well as other programs. If we 
can get current service funding, it would at least accomplish some 
of the recommendations that you have made. Now, as you well 
know, we may not get current service funding; we m&y get what is 
called the freeze, which would be a cut, which would be in com- 
plete opposition to what you have stated. I personally would like to 
commend you on your statement I know of your great interest in 
this field and I certainly join with you in these very excellent rec- 
ommendations and hope that together with the other members of 
our committee we can accomplish at least some of these changes. 
Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
I made it a specific point to address the funding issue. I am not 
in agreenent with the administration's recommendation in regard 
to JTPA funding, Job Corps funding, or WIN funding, and I think 
particularly at this time — and I agree with you, the program has 

Sotten off to an uneven start throughout the Nation. I held these 
earings with a very negative attitude myself. I did not expect to 
find people at the point in their thinking that they were. They are 
much more optimistic than they were 9 months ago, very much 
more so than 1 year ago, and in the case of the dislocated workers 
program, are actually moving very, very well and effectively, and 
so f did want to point out that we could use more money there to 
accomplish a very important program and I think it is important 
for us in Government to know that and to fight for that. You can 

certainly count on me to be an ally in your 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, I think you should be aware that the admin- 
istration is seeking to cut the dislocated worker program 

Mrs. Johnson. Yes, I am aware of that. 

Mr. Hawkins (continuing!. To $100 million. Which again travels 
in the opposite direction. JPTA currently provides a 10 percent al- 
lowance which would allow the displaced homemaker, for example, 
and the others that you referred to in your statement, to partici- 
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pate in the programs. This would be for individuals who are not 
economically disadvantaged. So, I think we have already accom- 
plished your recommendation. I am not sure, however, how your 
State has reacted to this position. 

Some States have not taken advantage of it. There have also 
been the incidents where some States have State requirements 
that, in a sense, make the program even more restrictive. If Con- 
necticut is not taking advantage of this 10 percent, either because 
of a State requirement or because some of the PIC's are not aware 
of the operation of this provision in the law, I would certainly sug- 
gest that it be verified. 

Mrs. Johnson. I did mention— use the word "stipend" because I 
am well aware of the history of that debate. I used it in this con- 
text, to suggest that perhaps stipends for daycare specifically, 
linked with AFDC recipient training, might be a measure that the 
Congress might find acceptable in the long run. Maybe not this 
year, but next year, and that would go a long way toward making, 
when linked with the AFDC stipends, making training possible, es- 
pecially if there were transitional support. 

So I did use it in that context with almost its double implica- 
tions. 

Mr. Hawkins. Now you realize that 

Mrs. Johnson. That is right, and there is a little money for that. 
I think it would be good if JTPA more forthrightly addressed, par- 
ticularly, the day-care support issue. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Hawkins. As always, you add to 
the enlightenment of all of us on the committee. 

Mrs. Johnson. Yes, I really appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Martinez. I have a couple of questions. You mentioned— and 
I have heard it with regard to other things— that the determina- 
tion of positive termination and how people, when they have re- 
ceived training under one program — and I think you referred to it 
as coventuring— do not get credit for going on to another program 
which is the basic goal to begin with. 

Mrs. Johnson. That is right. 

Mr. Martinez. Could you elaborate on why it is that they have 
that attitude, why that they don't give that credit, and why it is so 
important? 

Mrs. Johnson. I have been kind of unable to locate in the Feder- 
al law any precise Federal requirement for this rigid definition of 
positive termination. On the other hand, the Sates feel very 
strongly that this is the way they have to implement the perform- 
ance standards requirement of the Federal law. I think if we ad- 
dress the fact that positive termination could either be counted by 
both programs or that the people would be differently counted, 
then there are ways to deal with the problem. 

Right now, your success is judged by how many positive termina- 
tions you are able to come up with, and since each program kind of 
applies independently to the PIC, each program independently has 
to justify itself and prove its success. Since only employment place- 
ment can be counted as a positive termination, that means that 
someone has to take a loss if a participant is going to be allowed to 
participate in, first, the basic skills development program, and then 
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a training program. That is not what we intended. I think we can 
clarify that. 

Mr. Martinez. I imagine that we might need some kind of clari- 
fying language in some way, either through a resolution or some 
other method, to encourage what vou just suggested because I 
happen to agree with you. I think that it is ridiculous not to con- 
clude that that person has pone on to other training after develop- 
ing basic skills. It is a positive success. I think we ought to do that. 

One other thing that we have heard in recent budget delibera- 
tions is that JTPA can replace Job Corps and Job Corps training. 
Do you agree with that? 

Mrs. Johnson. Frankly, I think it is too soon to determine that. I 
think JTPA has a way to go to really get on its feet. The tone of 
my testimony is very optimistic because the problems that I found 
can't be addressed by us. They are State implementation problems 
and they are being addressed— things are better than they were a 
year ago, but the program still has a way to so to get on its feet, to 
be an aggressive training instrument for all the groups targeted. 

I think only thereafter can we look and see whether or not, for 
instance, when funds could be dovetailed into JTPA or not. In some 
States, they are doing that and it is working out very well— at least 
that is what I understand that Massachusetts is doing. 

I think to compel that at this point would be unwise. 

Mr. Martinez. One of the criticisms we have heard over a period 
of time since this program was implemented is that initially a lot 
of local governments felt that the Federal Government should back 
off some and allow them to implement their programs and develop 
the programs themselves, now they feel there is not enough direc- 
tion and standards set by the Department of Labor. Do you feel 
that that is good or do you think there are some areas where the 
Department of Labor should step in and set some standards and 
give some guidance or technical assistance? 

Mrs. Johnson. I think that was a big problem for a while be- 
cause nobody had ever dealt with a Federal program that was as 
unprescriptive as this program, but now that they are beginning to 
actually make their own decisions— now, for instance, in the Hart- 
ford region, this coventuring is really taken off. 

One of our problems actually in Connecticut is getting business 
to stay involved because it has been a rather bureaucratic pro- 
gram. We are beginning to get over that and in Connecticut, at 
least, it really is not run by business. At least, that is not my per- 
ception, and the balance between business providers and State and 
local governments still has yet to mature, but each sector has at 
times had a very strong voice and we are getting some creative and 
aggressive new training programs out there and some very solid 
opportunities, so I would hate to see major changes that would 
cause a major rethinking of these structures that have developed, 
because I think that would compromise the progress that has been 
made. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time, Chris, do you have any questions? 
Mr. Perkins. I don't really have any questions as such, Mr. 
Chairman. I am interested, and I fully concur with the portion of 
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your statement that dealt with the need to expand day care facili- 
ties and day care care in the transitional period. I think that is one 
area that we are not currently addressing that needs to be ad- 
dressed because we are hitting and missing a huge segment of 
people out there. 

I am not really sure that JTPA gees far enough. I supp ose I may 
have an inclination to think back to the good old CETTA days in 
some respect, but I think it is a good program and I certainly am 
pleased that the gentlelady has come to share her feelings with us 
and express interest in this program that we all believe is at least 
a step in the right direction. 

Thank you very much. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you. Thank you for your 

Mr. Martinez. I would like to thank you also, and I do agree 
with much of your testimony. I believe that you would be a great 
advocate for encouraging the administration to see things in the 
same light. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you. I appreciate that. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time, we have our first panel of witnesses: 
Mr. Richard Fogel and Mr. Bob Cook. Would you come forward, 
please. 

Mr. Richard Fogel is Director of Human Resources Division, Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, in Washington, DC, and Mr. Cook is project 
director, Westat, Rockville, MD. At this time, who would like to 
start? 

Mr. Fog^l. 

STATEMENT OP RICHARD FOGEL, DIRECTOR, HUMAN RE- 
SOURCES DIVISION, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, WASH- 
INGTON, DC, ACCOMPANIED BY GASTON GIANNI, GROUP DI- 
RECTOR, GENERAL ACCOUNTING OFFICE, HUMAN RESOURCES 
DIVISION; AND ROBERT F. COOK, PROJECT DIRECTOR, WESTAT, 
ROCKVILLE, MD 

Mr. Fogel. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would also like to introduce Gaston Gianni, who is the Project 
Director in the GAO who directly deals on a day-to-day basis with 
JTPA. 

If it is acceptable to the subcommittee, I would like to have our 
full statement inserted m the record and I will just briefly summa- 
rize for you our key points. 

Mr. Martinez. With no objection, so ordered. 

Mr. Fogel. On March 4 of this year, we issued a report to the 
Congress on initial implementation of tide II of the act. For the 
most part, it appeared to us that implementation of JTPA had pro- 
ceeded smoothly and the act's provisions had been followed. 

We noted, however, several areas that may warrant future atten- 
tion. First, a frequently mentioned concern initially in the employ- 
ment and training community was that certain features of JTPA, 
such as its emphasis on performance standards and the limitation 
on funds per participant support assistance, may influence service 
delivery areas to select those persons needing only limited employ- 
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ment and training assistance to succeed in employment, rather 
than those needing more extensive assistance. 

We did not collect detailed data during this effort that would 
allow us to determine whether this practice, in fact, existed, but we 
did note that some service delivery areas used assessment methods 
and selection procedures that could be used to select those persons 
most likely to succeed, while others used procedures that focused 
on those most in need of training. 

Second, although the act does not require, no means of compar- 
ing program effectiveness among the various States has been estab- 
lished. States are not required to use uniform methods of setting 
performance standards for service delivery areas. As a result these 
areas' performance may not be comparable across State bound- 
aries. 

Also, the Labor Department's nationwide longitudinal study of 
former JTPA participants is not designed to allow comparison of 
effectiveness among the States. We believe these types of compari- 
sons are often useful to the Congress in observing how this pro- 
gram is operated and col idering possible changes. 

Last, *ve note that JTPA emphasizes the development cf an inte- 
grated system that coordinates the services of employment, train- 
ing, education, and other human service agencies. A substantial 
number of JTPA agencies in the States, though, had not entered 
any new coordination agreements or arrangements with many such 
agencies in the early stages of the program s development. 

We also issued a report to Senator Kennedy on April 22 of this 
year that presents information about the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration's May 1984 reduction in force In reorganization 
and problems that members of the job draining community antici- 
pate, including low morale, lost program expertise, and reduced ef- 
ficiency. In this regard, these experts expressed concern that the 
remaining staff may not have the expertise needed to provide ade- 
quate technical assistance. 

Another concern expressed was that while the States have been 
given primary responsibility for operating JTPA, they had not been 
provided adequate guidance in carrying out this responsibility. Re- 
cently, we have been asked by the former chairman and former 
ranking minority member of this subcommittee to develop informa- 
tion on the kind and extent of assistance, other than training, 
being provided tc JTPA participants and the differences injpartici- 
pant characteristics between those served by the former CETA Pro- 
gram and this program. 

We have completed our field work and data analysis and are now 
drafting a repjrt which ve hope to have completed drafting by the 
end of May. 

We noted some differences in the characteristics of CETA and 
JTPA participants. Between fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 1982, 
the percentage of high school graduates in CETA increased from 53 
percent to 60 percent and increased to 62 percent under JTPA. Be- 
tween fiscal year 1980 and fiscal year 1982, the percentage of in- 
school youth in CETA decreased from 18 percent to 12 percent, but 
then increased 15 percent under JTPA. 

The percentage of school dropouts in CETA between fiscal year 
1980 and fiscal year 1982 decreased slightly from 30 percent to 29 
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percent, but then dropped significantly to 23 percent under JTPA. 
There are more detailed statistics on all of the comparisons at- 
tached to our statement. 

Title IIA of the act sets a limit of 15 percent on service delivery 
areas' total expenditures for administrative costs and a combined 
limit of 30 percent for their administrative costs and participant 
support assistance. However, only 39 of the 544 jervice delivery 
areas responding to our Questionnaire requested waivers during the 
9-month transition period that was between October 1983 and June 
1984, and only 32 requested waivers for program year 1984 to go 
above that limitation. States approved all but two of those. 

Over 90 percent of the 544 respondents were providing some as- 
sistance to JTPA participants in the form of cash payments and/or 
support services during the 9-month transition period. The most 
commonly provided were transportation, about 85 percent; child 
care, 77 percent; handicap services, 57 percent; and health care, 53 
percent. Over 80 percent of the service delivery area respondents 
were providing cash assistance to participants. 

During the transition period, service delivery areas spent, on the 
average, about 7 percent of their HA funds for participant support 
assistance and they advised us that they planned to increase this 
amount to about 8 percent during the current program year. 

But in addition, some service delivery areas have sought addi- 
tional means for providing participant support assistance. During 
both the transition period and program year 1984, 60 percent of the 
responding service delivery areas had at least one agreement with 
such agencies as the welfare department, rehabilitation agency, or 
community-based organizations to provide support assistance. We 
believe the continuing expansion of coordination efforts among the 
various agencies involved in JTPA might help ameliorate some of 
the problems that the Congresswoman, for example, was address- 
ing in terms of providing some of the coordinated assistance that 



In response to our questionnaire, about 450 service delivery area 
administrators and 80 private industry council representatives 
gave us their opinions on the impact of the participant support lim- 
itations. They generally believe that the limitations have caused 
some program changes and have affected the type of individual 
being served under JTPA. 

JTPA participants are likely to be less economically disadvan- 
taged than CETA participants. More than 70 percent of these offi- 
cials believe that as a result of the limitations, participants were 
more likely to be highly motivated to actually seek employment 
than CETA participants because they were not getting continuing 
payments for being in training programs. More than naif also be- 
lieve that the limitations have caused them to make greater use of 
resources from other agencies to provide support services to the 
participants. 

About half felt that training programs are shorter than they 
should be. In addition, 58 percent of the administrators indicated 
that because of the limitations, they could not offer certain train- 
ing programs. However, only 39 percent of the private industry 
council representatives believe the limitations affected their ability 
to offer certain training programs. About half of the officials re- 
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sponding to our questionnaire said that the overall impact of the 
limitations has been negative, but a quarter of them paid the limi- 
tation had a positive impact, so there is really a mixed view among 
the respondents. 

I would just like to briefly mention two other issues. We are re- 
viewing title HI, the dislocated workers program, and under that 
act, States have wide latitude in implementing local projects and 
little information is now available to the Congress on how that pro- 
gram is working. We are trying to collect data to ghe the Congress 
more information on this program, and as yoa know, current 
budget proposals from the administration woind significantly 
reduce funding for title III. 

In justifying this reduction, the administration stated that suffi- 
cient unused carryover funds were available in the program from 
prior years. Now, we have only completed preliminary work in 10 
States and those 10 States receive about 30 percent of the total 
funding for this title, but our work shows so far that 92 percent of 
the title III funds received through program year 1984 have been 
obligated as of March 31, 1985. So that does not tend to support the 
contention that there is extensive unused carryover funds, at least 
in those States. 

I would also like to briefly mention several other efforts we have 
underway which we would hope would assist the subcommittee in 
i continuing oversight of JTPA. We have undertaken a review of 
>v ith employment competency systems. W<? plan to look at the 
States' use of the 22 percent title HA funds set aside for assistance 
to State education agencies, incentive grants and technical assist- 
ance to service delivery areas. We will be looking also at the char- 
acteristics of those being esrved under JTPA, relative to the total 
eligible population, and we are planning to do worl in the coordi- 
nation area and we would certainly look forward to working very 
closely with this subcommittee in these efforts. 

That concludes our prepared statement. 

[The prepared statement of Richard L. Fogel follows:] 

Summary of GAO Testimony Bepork thb House Subcommittee on Employment 
Opportunities Regarding GAO's Wore Relating to the Job Training Partner- 



The Job Training Partnership Act, the nation's primary federally funded employ- 
ment and training program, gives GAO broad oversight responsibilities for review- 
ing programs authorized by the act. To da+j, GAO has issued two reports on JTPA. 
One provides baseline data on how title LLA was implemented at the state and local 
levels. Fct the most part, it appeared that the implementation of JTPA had proceed- 
ed smoothly and the act's provisions had been followed. The other report presents 
information about a May 1984 reduction-in-force and reorganization within the De- 
partment of Labor's Employment and Training Administration. The report also pre- 
sents concerns of the job training community about Labor's ability to implement 
JTPA. 

GAO also has two studies of JTPA underway. The first compares participant char- 
acteristics to those under the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act and 
analyzes the support a*» ; ~' j provided to participants. The second studies the im- 
plementation or tb. ~ *u dislocated workers program. 

Information developed to date shows that (1) most service delivery areas were pro- 
viding some type of support assistance (such as child care and transportation) to 
participants and doing so within the act's spending limits, (2) few delivery areas re- 
quested waivers to the act's limitations on support assistance, (3) JTPA serves a 
higher percentage of high school graduates and students and a lower percentage of 
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dropouts and unemployed than did CETA, and (4) in iO stateu visited thus far, 92 
percent of their title III funds had been obligated. 



Statement of Richard L. Fogel, Ltrector, Human Resources Division 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am pleased to be here today 
to assist in your oversighc of the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). My testimo- 
ny focuses on our work involving (1) the initial implementation of the JTPA title 
HA program for disadvantaged youth and adults, (2) the participant support lire; 
tions under JTPA and the participants being served, and (3) the implements ior of 
the dislocated workers program under title HI. I will also provide some information 
on our planned future efforts. 



On March 4, 1986, we issued a rer ort to the Congress on the initial implementa- 
tion of title HA entitled "Job Training Partnership Act: Initial Implementation of 
program for Disadvantaged Youth and Adults" (GAO/HRD-85-4). This report, based 
on data collected in early 1984, provides descriptive baseline data on the JTPA pro- 
gram and how it was being organised and implemented by the states nationwide 
and by selected service delivery areas at the local level. For the most part, it ap- 
peared that the implementation of JTPA had proceeded smoothly and the act's pro- 
visions had been followed. We noted, however, several areas that may warrant 
futui* attention. 

First, a frequently mentioned concern in the employment and training communi- 
ty was that certain features of JT'A, such as ; <s emphasis on performance and the 
limitation on funds for participant support assistance, may influence service deliv- 
ery areas to select, from among eligible applicants, those persons needing only limit- 
ed employment and trrining assist/ ice t^ succeed in employment rather than those 
needing more extensive assistance. We did not collect data during this effort that 
would allow us to determine whether this practice existed. However, we noted that 
some service delivery areas visited used assessment methods and selection proce- 
dures that could be uaed to select those persons most likely to succeed while others 
used procedures that focused on those most in need of training. For example, one 
delivery area used basic skills asssessment results to select participants in greatest 
need of remedial education. Another area used assessment results to select partici- 
pants needing only limited employment and training assistance. 

Second, although the act does not require it, no means of comparing program ef- 
fectiveness among the various states has been established. States are not required to 
use a uniform method of setting performance standards for service delivery areas. 
As a result, the delivery areas performance may not be comparable across state 
boundaries. Also a Department of Labcr nationwide longitudinal survey of former 
JTPA participants is not designed to allow comparisons of effectiveness among the 
states. Thus, valid camparable data may not be available to evaluate the relative 
effectiveness of various program approaches. 

Laitly, we noted that, although JTPA emphasizes the development of an integrat- 
ed system that coordinates the services of employment, training, education, and 
other human service agencies, a substantial number of state JTPA agencies had not 
entered any new coordination agreements or arrangements with many such agen- 
cies. We recognize that our information was gathered early in the program and that 
such arrangements may evolve over time. If they do not, however, the integrated 
delivery system envisoned by the act may not be achieved. 

RZDUCnON-IN-FORCX AT TOT EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 

We also issued a report to Senator Kennedy on April 22, 1985, entitled "Concerns 
Within the Job Training Community Over Labor's Ability to Implement the Job 
Training Partnership Act" (GAO/HRLV85-61). This report presents information 
about the Employment and Training Administration's May 1984 reduction-in-force 
and reorganization and problems that members of the job training community an- 
ticipate, including low morale, lost program expertise, and reduced efficiency. In 
this regard, they pointed out that the remaining staff may not have had the exper- 
tise needed to provide technical assistance. Another concern expressed was that 
while the states have been given primary responsibility for operating JTPA, they 
have not been provided adequate guidance in carrying out this responsibility. At the 
same time, they are now subject to close scrutiny through audits and evaluations by 
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Labor's Office of Inspector General, the Employment and Training Administration, 
and our Office. 



We were asked by the Subcommittee's former Chairman (Mr. Hawkins) and 
former Ranking Minority Member (Mr. Jeffords) to develop information on (1) the 
kind and extent of assistance (other than training) being provided to JTPA partici- 
pants and (2) the differences in participant characterises between those served by 
the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CL* A) and JTPA. 

We have completed our fieldwork and data analysis and are now drafting a 
report. In summary, we found that JTPA was serving a higher percentage of high 
school graduate 3 andin -school youth and a lower percentage of dropouts and unem- 
ployed than under CETA. Furthermore, few service deliver, areas requested waives 
on the assistance limitations set out in the act; most areas were providing some type 
of support assistance to participants (such as transportation and child care) and 
doing so within the act's limitations. 

Pa rticipant characteristics.— -We compared the characteristics of enrollees in 
CETA titles IBB and C and JTPA title OA. We were able to compare 148 of the 191 
service delivery areas that had kept the same geographical boundaries and thus 
were not so likely to have had a change in the eligible p op ulation. 

We noted some differences in the characteristics of CETA and JTPA participants. 
The largest differences were in the education* 1 status of participants, the percent- 
age of youths served, and the percentage of unem ployed. Between FY80 and FY82, 
the percentage of high school graduates in CETA increased from 53 to 60 percent 
and continued to increase to 62 percent under JTPA. Between FY80 and 82, the per- 
centage of in-echool youth la CETA decreased from 18 to 12 percent bu t the n in- 
creased to 15 percent under JTPA. The percentage of school dropouts in CETA be- 
tween FY80 and 82 decreased slightly from 30 to 29 percent but they dropped sig- 
nificantly to 23 percent under JTPA. 

The percentage ofyouths served under CETA had decreased from 46 to 39 percent 
between FY80 and FY82, but stabilized at 40 percent under JTPA. The percentage 
of unemployed in CETA had increased from 74 percent in FY80 to 80 percent in 
FY82, but dropped to 72 percent under JTPA, near the same level served under 
CETA in FY80. 

On other characteristics, either CETA and JTPA enrolleet, were the same or any 
differences were small (a change of 2 percent or less). The chart attached to ihis 
statement provides additional detail* on our comparisons. 

Few waivers requested.— Title HA of the act sets a limit of 15 percent on service 
delivery areas' total expenditures for administrative costs and a combined limit of 
30 percent for their administrative costs and paticipant support assistance. A deliv- 
ery area, however, may exceed the overall limitation if the private industry council 
requests a waiver for support assistance based on conditions set forth in the act 
Only 39 of the 544 service delivery areas responding to our questionnaire requested 
waivers during the 9-month transition period (October 1, 1983, to June 30, 1984), and 
only 32 requested waivers for program year 1984 (July 1, 1984, to June 30, 1985). 
States approved all but two waiver requests during each program period. These 
waivers were not approved because the states determined that the justification for 
the requests did not meet the criteria set forth in the act 

Typ*. and extent of support assistance.— Over 90 percent of the 544 questionnaire 
respondents were providing some type of assistance to JTPA participants in the 
form of cash payments and/or support services during the 9-month transition 
period. The services most commonly provided were transportation (85 percent), child 
care (77 percent), handicapped services (57 percent), and health care (53 percent). 

Over 80 percent of the service delivery area respondents were providing cash as- 
sistance to participants. The size of payments varied greatly among delivery areas 
and ranged from $1 to $300 per week; he median weekly payment was $30. 

During the transition penod, service delivery areas spent on an average, about 7 
percent of their title HA funds for participant support assistance. They planned to 
increase this amount to 8 percent during the current program year. However, actual 
or planner 1 expenditures for support assistance varied substantially among delivery 
areas. For example, during the transition period, 35 areas did not spend any of their 
title I1A funds on such assistance, whereas 75 spent at least 15 percent. In compari- 
son, during program year 1984, 42 areas did not plan to spend any title IIA funds 
for participant support assistance, whereas 113 planned on spending at least 15 per- 
cent. 
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Some service delivery areas have sought addi tonal means for providing partici- 
pant support assistance. During both the transition period vear 1984, 60 percent of 
the responding service delivery areas had at least one agreement with such agencies 
as the welfare department, rehabilitation agency, or community-based organizations 
to provide support assistance. In additon, 25 areas reported receiving additional 
funds from such agendas as the state departments of social services, public welfare, 
employment and training, health, and education, city and county governments and 
private industry. Fifty service delivery areas expected to receive such additional 
funds during program year 1984, 

Opiniom of local JTPA officials on support assistance limitations.— In response to 
our questionnaire, about 450 rorvice delivery area administrators and 80 private in- 
dustry council representatives gave us their opinions on the impact of the partici- 
pant support limitations. 

Service delivery area administrators and private industry council representatives 
generally believed that the limitations on participant support assistance have 
caused some program changes and have affected the type of individual being served 
under JTPA. About half of these officials indicated that as a result of the limita- 
tions, JTPA participants are likely to be less economically disadvantaged than 
CETA participants. More than 70 percent of these officials believed that as a result 
of the limitations, participants were likely to be more highly motivated than CETA 
participants. More than half also believed that the limitations have caused them to 
make greater use of resources from other agencies to provide support services to 
program participants. 

Concerning the impact of the limitations on the service delivery areas' training 
programs, about half of the delivery area adminstrators and private industry coun- 
cil representatives generally agreed that, as a renult of the limitations, training pro- 
grams are shorter than they should be. In addition, about 58 percent of the t iminis- 
trators indicated that because of the limitations, they could not offer certain train- 
ing programs. However, only 89 percent of the private industry council representa- 
tives believed the limitations affected their ability to offer cerain training programs. 
About half of the officials responding to our questionnaire said that the overall 
impact of the limitations has been negative, while about a quarter of them said the 
limitations have had a positive impact 

DISLOCATED WORKS! PROGRAM 

We are also reviewing the title m dislocated workers program. Under the act, 
jtates have wide latitude in implementing local projects, and little information is 
available on how the program is working. We are collecting data on all title m 
projects in order to provide the Congress with information on (1) project administra- 
tion, (2) service mix, and (3) participant selection, characteristics, and outcomes. 

As vou know, current budget proposals from the administration would significant- 
ly reduce funding iot title IIL In justifying this reduction, the administration stated 
that sufficient unused carryover funds were available in the program from prior 
years. However, preliminary work in 10 states showed that about 92 percent of the 
title HI funds received through program vear 1984 had been obligated as of March 
31, 1985. These states received a total of $127 million, or 30 percent of the $427 mil- 
lion in title HI fundV iva lable to all states for fiscal year 19*3, transition year 1984, 
and program year 1984. 

OT'UER JTPA STUDIES 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to mention several other efforts that we have 
underway or that are about to begin regarding JTPA— youth competencies, state- 
administered prog rams, program participants compared to nonparticipants, and co- 
ordination of JTPA with other employmr - t-related services. 

In the area of performance standards, </e have undertaken a review of youth em- 
ployment competency systems which can be usm! in evaluating youth training pro- 
grams. Our objectives are to determine (1) the role of the states in establishing 
youth employment competency systems, (2) the extent to which service delivery 
areas are developing such systems, (3) the type of competencies being established 
and their effect on program performance standards, ana (4) the availability of data 
necessary to set such standards. 

We also plan to look at the states' use of the 22-percent title HA funds set aide 
for (1) assistance to state education agencies, (2) incentive grants and technical as- 
sistance to the service delivery areas, (3) training and placement of rider workers, 
and (4) state administrative activities. During this work, we also will obtain infor- 
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mation on the type of technical assistance states have received, the source of such 
assistance, and whether additional assistance is needed. 

A third assignment will look at the characteristics of those being served under 
JTPA. As mentioned, a concern voiced often in the job training community is that 
JTFA may be serving those needing only limited assistance, this assignment will 
assess who is being served and who is not being served from the eligible population. 

A fourth area in which we are planning work is coordination actrutiee under 
JTPA. Our initial work indicated that coordination may not be occurring to the 
extent envisioned by the legislation. During this assignment we will look at state 
and local efforts to coordinate employment and training, education, and related 
human services activities and identify ways to improve coordination among pro- 
grams that will result in tangible cost savings. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. We would be pleased to re- 
spond to any questions. 

COMPAfi 30N OF SELECTED ENROLLEE CHARACTERISTICS IN 148 SERVICE DELIVERY AREAS UNDER 

CETA AND JTPA 



Mm pvcmt of «nhe 

QmwM ^ K OTA FY CETA FY JTWTY 

1910 1982 1914 



Educational statu* 

High school graduate »53 >60 62 

Student M8 M2 15 

Dropout 30 1 29 23 

Age 16-21: Youth »46 39 40 

Emptoymerrt: Unemployed » 74 1 80 72 

Welfare recipient: 

Any pubic assistant* „ 29 31 33 

AFDC „ 23 22 23 

Other- 
Female M » 53 51 51 

Nonwhrte ~ 49 1 50 48 

Single parent 20 22 22 

Harrfcapped 10 10 9 

Unemployment compensation clairnant *6 »7 9 



^ Inflate » sWatoty atgrtfafft dm* mum tot two ttnt p»wfr thit is, to Ban a S+tront probabBty Bat on Jffwnci a dw to 
cnmoL 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you very much, Mr. Fogel. 
Mr. Cook. 

Mr. Cook. Thank you for inviting me to testify. I will be brief 
and only summarize my printed remarks. 

Since October 1983, Westat has been carrying out a process study 
of the implementation of the Job Training Partnership Act for the 
Employment and Training Administration of the Department of 
Labor. The observation on which my remarks are based took place 
in 20 randomly selected States and 40 service delivery areas within 
those States in the summer of 1984 at the end of the transition 
year and at the beginning of program year 1984. 

The executive summary of the report on that obse* ation listing 
the specific States and SDA's, as well as the staff involved, was 
submitted with this testimony. 

In terms of findings at the State level, we noted the Governors 
were dir ectly involved in the early implementation decisions re- 
garding JTPA. They are now less frequently involved and rely 
more on vheir agency staff and the State Job Training Coordinat- 
ing Council to overset the program. 
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At the same time, the State councils are beginning to show less 
dependence on administrative staff and to exert more control over 
JTPA policy. At the service delivery level, there has been a signifi- 
cant increase in the role of the private industry councils. We deter- 
mined that 60 percent of the PICs had an equal or primary role in 
the determination program plan for program year 1984. 

Private sector influence on the PIC's is felt in several ways. One 
is a result orientation with emphasis on placement and cost. I will 
refer back to this later on in terms of targeting and programs; an 
emphasis on efficiency and coordination with other programs and 
agencies; and third, a marketing of the program to private employ- 
ers. 

In the long run, this latter marketing effort may be the most im- 
portant if it can increase the credibility of the program in the eyes 
of private employers. 

With regard to targeting in the program, to examine this issue 
and selection issues, we estimated the title HA eligible population, 
using the March 1984 current populati on su rvey as a basis. We also 
made comparable the fiscal year 1981 CETA characteristics from a 
continuous longitudinal manpower survey. We then compared 
these to the characteristics of terminees for the transition year 
under JTPA from the job training longitudinal survey. This latter 
also — data management being done by Westat. 

The findings from that exercise , whi ch are included in the sum- 
mary, JTPA participants, as were CETA participants, are more dis- 
advantaged than eligible nonparticipants. Virtually all JTPA par- 
ticipants are economically disadvantaged. Relatively little use is 
being made of the window for serving the nondisadvantaged. 
Ninety-four percent, precisely. 

Youth comprise almost 40 ^rcent of JTPA participants, com- 
pared to 20 percent of the eligible population Relative to CETA, 
that compares and we found no evidence oi election along the 
lines of demographic characteristics as between those two sets. 
There is, however, a slightly higher proportion of high school grad- 
uates and a slightly lower proportion of public assistance recipients 
in JTPA. 

Further, the mix of participants has been affected by institution- 
al factors that relate to intangible characteristics such as motiva- 
tion. 

First, 87 percent of the SDA's in the sample have centralized 
intake systems and only one-fourth are doing any form of outreach. 
Second, in many cases, the eligibility verification and assessment 
process represents a screening procedure of its own. Third, the 
classroom training and on-the-job training have become the largest 
parts of the JTPA Program with their related selection procedures. 

In terms of service mix during the transition year, 40 percent of 
the participants were engaged in classroom training; 22 percent 
were on-the-job training which represents an increase; 21 percent 
were in job search assistance; only 7 percent were in work experi- 
ence; 10 percent in a miscellaneous or other category. Nationally, 
69 percent of adults and 57 percent of youths entered employment 
upon termination at wages of $4.77 and $4.06 respectively, $4.53 
averaged across both groups. 
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In terms of performance and performance standards, essentially 
all States adopted the DOL performance measures. A number of 
States have added additional performance measures for pay year 
1984, about 40 percent of the States. For the sample SDA's that we 
examined as a part of this study, 79 percent met the entered-em- 
ployment rate standard; 89 percent met the cost-per-entered-em- 
ployment standard; 71 percent met the average-wage-at-placement 
standard; 80 percent met the welfare-entered employment standard 
for adults. Among youth, 73 percent of the SDA s met the entered- 
employment standard; 46 percent met the positive-termination 
standard; and 74 percent met the cost-per-positive-termination 
standard. 

What this means is that overall, then, the SDA's did better on 
entered employment and cost and less well on wages. They also did 
better on their adult measures than their vouth measures. This ap- 
pears to be at least partly due to a lack of having youth competen- 
cies in place. 

The use of performance-based contracting is also increasing. It is 
being used by more than two-thirds of the SDAs in the sample. 

With regard to the title in program for dislocated workers, title 
m has continued through the transition year as a centralized State 
program. In most States, funds are distributed on a project basis 
through an RFP. Only 2Vi percent of the funds were allocated by 
formula to the service delivery areas. 

The problems of slow build-up that were observed in early 1984 
seem to have been corrected By the end of the transition year, the 
sample States had 6 percent of their title HI funds reserved for 
contingencies, 6V4 percent in projects that have not yet begun to 
enroll participants, and a little over 2 percent unobligated. 

Half the sample States report slow program expenditures, howev- 
er. This is due to several thingB that we were able to observe. One 
is parent underreporting of expenditures, both to the State and 
beyond; second, the inexperience of some program operators; and 
third, the unwillingness of some technically cuslocau*! workers to 
participate in the program, at least early on. 

That is a short summary of my remarks. I would be happy to 
answer any questions you might have. 

[The prepared statement of Robert F. Cook follows:] 

Pupaxkd Statement or Robert F. Cook, Senior Economist, West at, Inc. 

Since October 1988, Weetat Inc. has been carrying out a process study of the im- 
plementation of the Job Training Partnership Act for the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department of Labor. This study covers both the 
Title HA program for the economically disadvantaged as well as the Title III pro- 
gram for experienced workers dislocated by technological change or world competi- 
tion. 

Several observations have taken place. The first was of State level implementa- 
tion of the program in December 1983 and January 1984 in twenty randomly select- 
ed States. A subsequent observation was made in twenty-two Service Delivery Areas 
(SDAs) within those States in February and March 1984. Reports covering those ob~ 
jervations were issued in June 1984. 

A second phase of observations, on which this testimony will focus, occurred in 
the summer of 1984 at the end of the Transition Year in twenty States and forty 
Service Delivery Area? within those States. 

The observations on which this research is based were carried out by a network of 
Field Associates, mostly university professors and researchers who reside in the 
areas selected for study. The Executive Summary to the phase two report, submitted 
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with this testimony, lists the Associates as well as the specific States and Service 
Delivery Areas included in the study. 

STATE FINDINGS 

The first phase of the study found that Governors took an active role in the early 
decisions regarding the implementation of JTPA, such as the location of the pro- 
gram within the State bureaucracy, appointments to the State Job Training Coordi- 
nating Council, and Service Delivery Area designations. As the implementation of 
the program proceeded and early mandatory tasks were completed, direct involve- 
ment of the Governors has become leas frequent and they have relied more on their 
administrative appointees and the State Job Training Coordinating Council to over- 
see thajMogram. 

The State Councils played a largely advisory role in the early implementation of 
JTPA. But, by the beginning of Program Year 1984, Councils in eight States in the 
sample were be ginnin g to play policymaking and oversight roles. However, in most 
States, the Council remains dependent upon State administrative staff. This is par- 
tialhr the result of high turnover and poor attendance, particularly among the 
public-sector members of the Councils— a srtutation noted by the Aamciates in 
nearly half the States. 

On balance, however, the Councils are beginning to exercise more control over the 
direction and co .tent of JTPA: the challenge is to mnintmn interest among the 
Council member., and provide them with enough timely information to allow them 
to set policy without overloading them with administrative detail. 

SDA OftGANIZATION 

There is a good bit of diversity in the organisational arrangements at the Service 
Delivery Area level. Among the forty Service Delivery Areas in the sample the dis- 
tribution of administrative entities is as follows: A State agency in five; a multi- 
county agency in five; a county agency in six; a city agency in nine; the' Private 
Industry Council in six; and various other agencies (boards of local elected officials, 
community collegia, nonprofit organisations, etc) in nine. 

Effective roles for the adminjstrative entity and the Private Industry Council 
(PIC) depend upon separating administration from pohcymakinff. At the outset of 
JTPA the administrative entities, having more experience with employment and 
training programs, were at a dear advantage relative to the PICs. By the end of the 
transition year, in most of the SD As, the PlCs and administrative entities had estab- 
lished coopera ti ve working relationships. 

Hie Service Delivery Area subcontractors under JTPA continue to be largely a 
subset of the old CETTA subcontractors. Those who are no longer subcontractors are 
those that did not provide training, 'hose that did not have good performance "track 
records," and those that were viewed by the PIC members as lobby groups for spe- 
cial interests. Also excluded were those who could not o? would not operate under a 
performance-based contract or meet the 15 percent limit on administrative costs. 

nuvATHxcnm involvxmxnv 

Private-sect^ jifluence in JTPA at the State level is exercised through the State 
Job Training Coordinating Council. Priva te e utiui influence on the Council was 
characterised as strong in States where the role of the Council was Judged to be pri- 
mary or equal. Overall, private se ct or Influence is judged strong in eight States, 
modest in six States, and weak In six other States, mure trends in private-sector 
influence appear to be directly tied to the role that the State Councils play in JTPA. 

There has bean a significant improvement In the role, of the Private Industry 
Councils am* the beginning of the Transition Year. At the time of the earlier ob- 
servation, only 27 percent of the PIC* in the sample had achieved a primary role in 
JTPA planning* At the beginning of Program Tear }984 the PICs emerged asapri- 
maryor dominant actor in twenty iour of the forty SDAs (60 percent). The roles of 
the PIC and local elected officials were characterised as equal in seven SDAs. In 
only nine SDAs was the role of the PIC thought to be purely advisory. 

Priva te sector influence on PICs is felt in several ways. The private sector has 
typically pushed for a "business like" orientation, by which the program brings to- 
gether the customer (the potential employer) and the product (placement of a pro- 
gram participant). Private s e ctor members also emphasise efficiency and prevention 
of disallowed costs. ''Marketing'' the program is another important private-sector 
role. Wile this latter effort Is Just beginning, it may represent the ultimate effect 
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of private-sector influence if it can increase the credibility of the program among 
private employers. 



To obtain information on the targeting and selection processes in the program we 
estimated the eligible population using the March 1984 Current Population Survey. 
An estimated 23 percent of the U.S. population fourteen years old and older (or 42.3 
million persons) satisfied the JTPA Title HA economically disadvantaged eligibility 
criteria tt some time during 1983. Estimated enrollment in JTPA during the $■ 
month transition year was 686,700. Therefore, at an annualized rate, JTPA could 
serve slightly less than 2 percent of the Title DA eligible population. 

Comparison of the characteristics of the Title UA eligible population with the 
characteristics of JTPA participants from the Job Training Longitudinal Survey 
Quick Turnaround data indicates that males and blacks are relatively overrepre- 
sented in the participant population, while whites and older individuals are under- 
represented. Youths (fourteen to twenty-one years old) are substantially overrepre- 
sented in the participant population (89.8 percent) compared to the eligible popula- 
tion (19.4 percent). Public assistance recipients are almost proportionally represent- 
ed in the participant and eligible populations while AFDC recipients are relatively 
overrepresented among participants. At the same time, the propor ti on of high 
school graduates is higher for participants than for eligible*, virtually all JTPA 
participants are economically disadvantaged and relatively little use is bei made 
of the 10 peuent 'Vindow" for serving nondisadvantaaed individuals. 

A comparison was also done b e t w e e n t he characteristics of JTPA transitio n yea r 
participants and those of fiscal year 1981 CETA participants. Both JTPA and CETA 
participants were more disadvantaged than eligible nonparticipanta, as measured by 
family income and unemployment experience. The proportion of long-term unem- 
ployed participants is higher under JTPA than under CETA. However, the propor- 
tion with no unemploym ent ( not in the labor force) prior to program entry was sub- 
stantially higher under CETA. The proportion of public assist ance recipients was 
higher and tne proportion of high school graduates lower sanongCETTA participants. 

Beyond selfcelection, the mix of participants has also beer affected by several in- 
stitutional factors. First* most 8DAs have centralised their intake activities. Only 
five SDAs in the sample allowed the actual service providers to handle intake. Fur- 
ther, only one-fourth of the SDAs indicated that they were doing any outreach. 
These efforts add to administrative costs, which are limited, but do not contribute to 
placements. Second, the eligibility verification and assessment used by the SDAs. in 
and of itself, represents a screening piocess for intangible characteristics such as 
motivation. TTurd, the service mix may also affect participant selection, and screen- 
ing. On-the-job and classroom training have become the largest parts of the JTPA 
program and, consequently, the related selection procedures apply to a large part of 
the participant population. The apparent rise in the proportion of participants with 
a high school degree is probably related to the increasing importance of on-the-job 
and classroom training in the JTPA service mix. 



Two-fifths of all new enrollees during the nine-month transition year entered 
classroom training programs. Twentvwne percent of the new enrollees entered job 
search and 22 percent were enrolled in on-the-job training (OJD programs. In re- 
sponse to restrictions on subsidised employment, only 7 percent of the participants 
were enrolled in work experience. 

Increased emphasis on OJT has resulted from SDAs' need to establish high place- 
ment ra'esy develop closer ties with private business, and provide participants with 
support in the face of stipend restrictions. Program data from JTLS and the P roces s 
Study indicate that over 20 percent of F"84 enrollees entered OJT programs. This 
compares to 9 percent 1* CEf! A's first fiscal year, and 11 percent in FY77 through 
FY79. These proportior are slightly higher if public service employment and work 
experience are ex cl u ded rom the CETA figures. 

On-the-job training is shorter under JTPA Findings from the Job Training Longi- 
tudinal Survey indicate the median length of stay of 11.8 weeks for terminees from 
OJT. JTLS data estimate a median length of training that is three weeks less than 
median length of stay under CETA in FY 80 as measured by the Continuous Longi- 
tudinal Manpower Survey. Both data sets exclude those with less than eight days of 



A sample of OJT contracts from the process Study revealed a median length of 
training contracts of thirteen weeks. More than half of the contracts in the sample 
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of OJT contracts from the Process Study had wages below the performance wage of 
the SDA. These short-term low-wage contracts helped achievement of high place- 
ment rates at low cost per placement. However, they did not help the SDAs meet 
performance wage standards. 

The sample SDAs are divided in their response to the legislative limits on support 
payments. Officials in almost three-quarters of the SDAs feel the stipend limits 
weed out those program eligible* who are more interested in collecting a stipend 
than learning a skill. These SDAs usually avoid payment of any type of stipend and 
provide nee&basedpayinents on a limited scale. 

The remaining SDAs indicate the support limits are too restrictive and, in some 
cases, serve as barriers to enrolling youths and hard-to-serve adults. Four of these 
SDAs sought waivers of the 30 percent omit on nontraining costs, while others have 
taken steps to offset the limits. 

YOUTH IMPLEMENTATION ISSUES 

JTPA requires that 40 percent of expenditures from the Title IIA funds not sub- 
ject to set-aside be devoted to serving youths under the age of twenty-two. This per- 
centage may be adjusted by the States to reflect the youth population of the individ- 
ual SDAs. An adjustment was made to the youth expenditure requirement in 73 
percent of the SDAs in the sample. The range of the adjusted values that resulted is 
from a low of 26 percent to a high of 62 percent In those cases where an adjustment 
was made, two-thirds were adjusted downward from 40 percent In addition, SDAs 
may petition the State for a waiver of their youth expenditure requirement; howev- 
er, only two of the SDAs in the sample requested a waiver. In both cases it was 
granted. 

Virtually all of the Associates reported that the SDAs felt strained by the youth 
expenditure requirement However, two-thirds, (63 percent) felt that they would 
meet it 

TITLE m PHOGEAMMING 

The development of the Title m Dislocated Worker Program as a centralised, 
State-run program continued through the transition year. Although four States 
changed their methods for organizing Title m resources during the Transition Year, 
the major decisionmaking roles were reserved for officials in State agencies. In most 
States, funds were distributed on a project basis. Only 2.5 percent of the funds were 
allocated by formula to the Service Delivery Areas. 

The targeting of the dislocated worker program by the States during the transi- 
tion year was as follows. Five States narrowed the targeting in the legislation by 
developing criteria that ri«Hwgnmwi between workers who were displaced from the 
labor market and workers experiencing periodic spells of unemployment Seven 
States did not expand or narrow the legislated targeting, but implicitly targeted 
through projects selected by the State. Eight States reiterated the Federal targeting 
guidelines. 

Nineteen of the twenty sample States were subject to a matching requirement 
The sources most often used to generate the match continue to be unemployment 
insurance benefits paid to program participants; the employer's share of OJT wages; 
and various in-kind contributions. Only three States appropriated a match. 

The problems of glow build-up observed during winter and spring 1984 seem to 
have been corrected. Of the $94 million available to the twenty States for Title m, 
only 6 percent was reserved for contingencies and a little over 2 percent was uncom- 
mitted as of the end of the Transition Year. 

Half of the sample States report slow program expenditure rates. One reason for 
the apparent low expenditure appears to be underreporting of expenditures in Title 
m. Beyond that, the reasons program operators were unable to spend their alloca- 
tion include the inexperience of some service providers in conducting intake and eli- 
gibility determination, the unwillingness of dislocated workers to participate in the 
program, and the numbers of new program operators. 

PEEfOEMANCS STANDARDS 

During the Transition Year (with one exception attributable to oversight) all 
sample States adopted the seven Title HA performance measures specified by the 
Secretary of Labor. All sample States adopted the Secretary's seven measures for 
PY84. However, 40 percent of the sample States adopted additional measures. These 
additional measures include "significant segments standards, job retention, net 
impact, job placement in new or expanding industries, and expenditure standards. 
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Six of the twenty sample States apparently did not use the DOL regression adjust- 
ment methodology in establishing FY84 standards. These States took the national 
standards rather than the model-adjusted standards as a point of departure, and 
often made ad^uutments to these national figures. These States may have done so 
because they did not understand the DOL adjustment methodology. 

Almost 90 percent of sample SDAs met their adult cost per entered employment 
standard during the transition year and many SDAs substantially overperformed on 
this measure. However, almost 80 percent of the SDAs failed to meet their adult 
wage standard. Performance on the youth measures tended to be somewhat lower 
than on corresponding adult measures. Less than half of sample SDAs met their 
positive termination rate standard for youths. Tbm is related to the lack of estab- 
lished youth competency systems and to transfers to summer youth programs, 
which did not qualify as positive terminations. 

More than two-thirds of sample SDAs used performance-baaed contracting. The 
use of performance- b a se d contracting is clearly increasing. 

Few standards for Title III were specified during PY84; those that were set were 
almost always taken directly from Title HA specifications. 

That is a brief summary of findings. I would be pleased to answer any questions 
you may have. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

The observation of the implementation of the job 
Training Partnership Aot <JT?A) on whioh this r sport is based 
oovsrs twenty randomly selected States, stratifisd by region and 
sits ar measured by transition year 1934 (TT84) Title IIA and 
III allocations. It also covers an observation of forty Service 
Delivery Areas (SDAs) within the twenty States* The SDAs were 
selected, to the extent possible, to be representative by region 
and sits as measured by TYS4 Title IIA allocations. The 
stratification is not exaotly proportional due to the presence 
of single-SDA states in ths sample, and the results should not 
be taken as proportionally representative of the universe of 
SDAs. Table 1-3 in Chapter 1 shows the sample SDAs by region of 
the country and siss category. It also indicates the States in 
the sample. 

This observation took plaoe, using a network of yield 
Associates and common reporting forms for ths States and SDAs, 
from June through August 19S4. Therefore, the obssrvation 
covsrs ths implementation of the program during the transition 
year as wsll as surly plans for program ysar 19S4 (PT$4). This 
round of ths rsssarch also covsrs Stats and 8 da activities under 
Title IIA as wsll as ths dislocatsd worksr programs under Title 
III of JTPA. 
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This report it the outcome of the second phase of a 
two-year study of the implementation of jtpa. An earlier round 
of research — which included ap observation in tha States in 
January 1984 and an observation in SDAs in February and March 
1984 — has baan tha subject of •> rliar reports from this 
proj act* 

Following are the major findings from this second round 
of observations* 

State Finding* 

The earlier research found that Governors took an 
active role in the early decisions regarding the implementation 
of jtpa, such as the location of the program within the State 
bureaucracy, appointments to the state Job Training coordinating 
council (8JTCC) , and 8DA designations, as the implementation of 
the program proceeded and early mandatory tasks were completed, 
direct involvement of the Governors has become lass frequent and 
they have railed more on their administrative appointees and the 
State Council to run the program, in most cases, the 
preuominant concerns of Governors have continued to be that the 
program (1) not turn into a "bad CETA program" and (2) serve 
politically important groups and be consistent with the 
programmatic priorities of the Governor, consistent with this, 
the Governors have, for the most part, retained discretionary 
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control over tbs set- aside funds under Title II* and the 
allocation of the funds undsr Titls III* 

Stats councils played a largely advisory rols in the 
sarly implementation of jtpa. But, by the beginning of PYS4, 
Councils in eight states in tbs eample were beginning to play 
policymaking and oversight roles. However, in m^et states, tbe 
Council remains dependent upon State administrative staff. Tbis 
is partially tbs result of high turnover and poor attendance, 
particularly among tbs public-sector members of tbe councils — 
* situation notsA by tbs Asse^iatss in nearly half tbe States. 
Another reason is that some original private- ssot or asmbere are 
being replaced with lover level executives who then must invsst 
tbs time to learn about the program, when the councile do 
exerciee their authority, their recommendations ere rarely 
overturned by tbe governors. 

On balance, «he Councils are beginning to exereis* mors 
control ever the direction and content of JTPA; the challenge is 
-o maintain interest among ths Council members and provide chmm 
with enough timely information to allow them to eet policy 
without overloading them with administrative detail. 

Tbe Employment Service (B8) has been more a eervioe 
provider than a major actor in JTPA. During the transition 
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year, it was the administrative entity in thraa rural statas. 
Thara ? -*re some relatively minor changes in Employment 
Servioe-JTPA cooperation, rnese raaultad from margara or SDAa' 
use of Vagner-Feyser Motion 7(b) funds to "buy" oooparation by 
supporting local Employment Service staff who otherwise might 
taava baan out. 



Tba sarliar raport indicated that tha Statas attaaptad, 
not antiraly successfully, to rationalise tha boundariss of tha 
sdas. During tha transition year, seven statas altarad tha 
boundaries of areas served by ar 0 ias such as the Employment 
service or economic development districts to conform to SDA 
boundaries. 



With regard to the use of set-aside funds, most Stata 
activity vas concentrated on the < percent incentive grants ard 
the • percent Tocational education funds. Fev statas changed 
the older worker or administrative set-aside arrangements. 
While fever than one-fourth of the Statas used any of the t 
percent money for incentive grants during the transition year, 
aighteon of the twenty statas in the sample will make incentive 
grants in pym based on SDA performance during the transition 
yaar. Further, as the result of intarest group pressure, statas 
are placing more emphasis on targeting services to hard-\o-serve 
groups end on imposing service requirements that, in essence, 
are additional performance requirements. 
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Mine of the twenty states changed the arrangements 
surrounding tha • percent vocational education set-aside. In 
three of the states, the changes increased the involvaaant of 
the SDns in the administration of these funds. 



atafca-SPA Relations 



In the early stages of program implementation during 
calendar year ltaa, the states seemed to fall into three main 
groups in terms of state-son relations. 



o in the first group, the Governor regarded 

JTPa as an opportunity to reform the entire 
employment and training system, in these 
cases, the Governor tended to centralise the 
job training function/ either in his or her 
offioe or in a single cabinet department. At 
the same time, that effort usually led to 
significant decentralising of authority to the 
SDfts and their VZCs. 

o In a second group of States, the Governors 
were also actively involved in implementing 
the JWn program, but for somewhat different 
reasons* Here the Governor vas leaa oonoerned 
with building an administrative partnership than 
with attaining specific political or policy 
goal a that required a substantial 
centralisation of authority at the state 
level. 

o In a tiJxd group of statea, the Governors 

tar dad not to be actively involved in early 
implementation of JTPA. Here the arrangements 
that had prevailed under CETA and the balance 
between state agency and local reponsibilities 
remained largely unchanged. 



There now appears to be a H settling in" of the JTPA 
program, some Statea with centralised operationa during the 
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aarly transition period ara allowing SDAs to have mora 
discration. Othar stataa, hovavsr, that vara lass cantralizad 
at tha out a at, hava assumsd mora raaponaibility. Thar a was lass 
divaraity aaong tha statas in thair aodas of oparation in tha 
suaasr of 1M4 than axistsd at tha baginning of tha program. 



during tha transition ysar hava baan idantifiad. ona, ralatad 
to tha liability issus, is provision of ragulations, guidanca, 
and daf iniciona. At ona axtraaa, soma statas hava laft tha SDAs 
to thamsalvaa and hava baan alow to raapond to quaationa in 
ordar to avoid assuming liability for any daciaiona that ara 
latar arronaoua. This has foatarad SDA aaaociationa and othar 
prassura on tha stata. At tha othar axtraaa, aoma Statas hava 
activaly sat dafinitiona, iaauad ragulationa, and so on. SDAa 
in thssa statas complain that tha Stata ia taking away thair 
autonomy . 



systsms. Soas statas hava attaaptad to aatabliah a ayataa that 
tracks aaun participant through tha program. Tha SDAs sss this 
as burdsnaoma; bacausa data ara somatimas antarad by tha ataff 
of tha subcontractora who ara not tachiically akillad, this 
rsquirsmant alao may laad to problama of inaccuracy, in othar 
casas, tha ayataa ia ao axpansivs that, particularly in aoma 
rural arsaa, only tha basics ara put in placa— snough to kaap 
tha Stata from gatting into troubla, but not anough to giva SDA 



Soma araas of conflict batwaan tha stataa and SDAa 



Anothar araa of conflict ia managamant information 
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officials a good understanding of th* opsration of thsir 
programs. Also, in sobs Stataa th* systaas ars voluntary and 
not all SDAs participate, either baoauss it is too expensive < 
baeauss they believe that thsir system is bat tar than tha 
state's. 



A final souroa of problaas oonoams tba saparation of 
participant and financial data. Tba SDAs faal burdanad by tba 
two ayataaa and tha stataa feel thay ara not gatting tha 
information that thay need, for example, to monitor tba 40 
parcant youth expenditure raquiramant. 



SPA Oroaniistion anj Eglifclc.1 

organisational arrangamants for tha grant recipient and 
adminiatrativa antitiaa vary widely among tha sampla sdas* a 
summary of tbaaa arrangamants is as follovsi 

© A state aganey is tha grant raoipiant and 

adminiatrativa antity in fiva SDAs. Four of 
tbaaa SDAs eompriss an antira stata or a aalor 
portion of ona. 

© Tba grant raoipiant and adminiatrativa 

antity is ^ome form of multioounty aganoy 
in fiva stataa. Tba aganoy might ba a 
development aganoy, a oounoil of governments, 
or a cooperative education aganoy. Tba 
number of oountias oovarad ranges from two 
to fifteen and are all rural* 

© A county agency is the grant recipient in 

seven SDAs and the administrative entity in 
aim. one ia a balance -of -county SDA, two are 
counties that include large cities, end two 
are multioouaty SDAs in which one county takes 
the lead. J 
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o A city agsncy it the grant recipient 

in sight SDAs ati the administrative entity 
in nine. Most of these are previous CETA 
prime spencers* In ons, ths 8 DA includes the 
ceunty surrounding ths city ss veil ss sn 
sdjsosnt rural county* 

o Ths Private industry Council (PIC) is ths 
grant rsoiplsnt in ssvsn sdas and ths 
administrative entity in six* Thsss are ths only 
casss in which ths PIC itsslf administers ths 
program and cpsratss at lsast part of it. 

o Some agsncy cthsr than t; oss identified above 
is ths fcrant rscipisnt in sight fiDAs and ths 
administrative entity in nine* Thsss includs 
local slsotsd official (LEO) bor.rds, PIC/LEO 
boards, community colleges, a city/county 
employment and training office, a Community 
Action Agency, a chamber of commerce, and a 
six-county consortium. 



Ths PICs in ths sample SDAs ranged in sits from 
thirteen to forty- thrss members with a median sits of 
twenty-three members. Often ths sits of ths PIC was incrsassd 
by including slsctsd officials in multij' isdictional SDAs. 



Effective roles for ths administrative sntity and ths 
PIC dspsnd upon ssparating administration from policymaking. At 
ths outsst of JTPA ths administrative sntitiss, having mors 
sxpsrisncs with employment and training programs, vsrs at a 
clsar advantags rslativs to ths PICs. This lsd to some strainsd 
rslations when ths administrative sntity was involvsd in 
policymaking. Ths sxpsrisncs of ths transition ysar has changsd 
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this. By the end of the transition year, in aoat of tha SDAa, 
the Pica and administrative antitiaa had aatabliahad eooparativa 
working relationships. Tha Pica daal with policy and atay out 
of day-to-day adaininistration, and tha administrative antitiaa 
run tha program and leave policy aatting to tha Pica. However, 
in nsarly one-quarter of tha BDA«, this ia a continuing problem 
and in at laaat thraa SDAa, tha staff of tha administrative 
antif? actually aat policy. 

On balance, pic-ataff ralationa vara good, in nearly 
half of tha SDAa in tha sample, either the Pic or the PIC in 
combination with the local elected offioiala served as the 
administrative entity, or the Pic had ita own ataff. In other 
oases, the ataff are amployeea of the local government or a 
■ulti jurisdictional agency that responds to a council of 
governments, or the local elected officiala ait aa aambera of 
the pic. It ia in theae latter SDAa that tanaiona are likely to 
ariae between the Pic and the staff, where the Pic ia demanding 
ita own ataff or where tha local elected official la primary to 
the Pic. In jurisdictions with multiple local elected 
officiala, the primary concern of the offioiala ia "dividing up 
the money." in jurisdictions with a aingle atrong local elected 
official there may be disagreements with the PIC over, for 
example, designating general assistance recipients aa a target 
group for the program. 
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As in the serlier observetion en 8DA it., lementetion, 
the suboontrectors under JTPA continue to be lergeiy • eubset of 
the old CETA subcont rectors. Those who ere no longer 
subcontractors are those thst did not provids training, those 
thet did not hsvs good performance "track records ,« end ttaoss 
ttast were viewed by ttas PIC members ss lobby groups for spscisl 
interests or who tried to use politicel pressure to meintain 
ttaeir subcontreotor stetus. Also excluded were ttaoss who could 
not or vould not operete under e performance -be. ed contrsct or 
meet ttas IS peroent limit on edsiinistrstivs costs. These 
fsctors sees to neve elimineted subcont rectors for whom there 
might have been a concern over liability for ineligible 
perticipants, so that liability is no longer an issue in 
subcontrsctor selection. 



Relations between the SDXs and ttas Employment Service 
remein highly variable, although there it e good probability of 
long-run improved relations. In sixteen of the forty bdas, the 
reletionship we* charsctsriisd as positive as evidenced by 
coordinetion, cooperative pienning, or services provided by the 
Employment servioe. Fourteen 8DAs hsd a reletionship 
cherecteriied es negetive, ss evidenced by either en absolute 
minimum of oooperetion or open oonflict. In the remeining ten 
BDAs, ths rslstionship ves mixed, with some erees of cooperetion 
end others in which oonflict oocurred. in the eree of pic 
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Involvement in the reviev and approval of the local Employment 
Service plan, tha raaulta vara net mixed. In thirty- three of 
tha forty SDAs, pic input in' a tha Employment Service plan vaa 
judged to hava baan Minimal. In onxy two 8DAa vaa thara 
extensive involvement in tha preparation of tha Employment 
Sarvica plan, and tha involvement in one vaa acrimonious. 

Private-Sector Involvement 

Private- sector influence in JTPA at the State level ia 
exercised through the State Job Training coordinating Council* 
The role of the SJTCC in JTPA relative to the role of the 
Governor continues to vary among the tventy sample states. In 
four states the council vaa tha primary influence on planning 
for JTPA. Sevan States vere found to have a Council vhoaa role 
vaa equal with that of the Governor. In the nine remaining 
states, Associates report that the council vr,» purely advisory 
to tha Governor. 

Private-sector influence on the Council vaa 
characterised aa atrong in states vhere the role of the Council 
vaa judged to be primary or equal. Overall, private-sector 
influence ia atrong in eight States, modaat in six States, and 
veax in six other states. Future trenda in private-sector 
influence appear to he directly tied to the role that tha State 
Council a play in JTPA. 
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State emphaaia en a link between JTPA and •conomlc 
development la aeeaingly aor. rhatorical than raal. In only a 
fair Statta could a atrong link batvaan econoaic development 
goala and JTPA programa bo found. 

Thara baa baan a aignificant turnaround in tba PIC rola 
ainca tba baginning of TY»4. At tba tiaa of tba aarliar raport, 
only 27 parcant of tba Pica in tba .ample bad achieved a priaary 
role in JTPA planning. The current findinga indicate that the 
PIC haa aaerged aa a priaary cr doainant actor in twenty-four of 
the forty SDAs (to percent). The rola. of the PIC and local 
electa* official, w , r e ebaraeterlsed aa equal in aeven 8DAa. in 
only nine 8 DA. vaa the role of the pic thought to be purely 
adviaory. in the twenty-nine Pica where pic aembera* previoua 
•rp.ii.nc. in CETA could be determined, 41 percent had been 
involved in CETA' a Title VII program. T hia experience might be 
the key factor in the pica' eaergence in JTPA planning and 
program operation. 

Only tvo of the nine pica that vara purely adviaory at 
the time of the earlier obaervation are atill in that category. 
Among the mix Pica that were adviaory but moving toward equal 
atatua, only on. i. .till adviaory. m BDA. where thia po.itiva 
movement waa not cbaerved, the primary reaaon a a am a to be 
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unwillingness of local elected officials or other controlling 
authorities to share power. 

Private-sector influanca in pica is felt in several 
ways. As Congress hoped, tha privata sector has typically 
pushed for a "business-like" orientation, by which the training 
program brings together the customer (the potential employer) 
and the product (a placement)* The previous program was 
perceived as emphasising the needs of the participant. 

Private- sector members also emphasize efficiency and 
prevention of disallowed costs. The emphasis on efficiency 
seems related to more cooperation and less respect for 
bureaucratic rules and "turf." It also leads to sharing 
responsibility for the program with local elected officials; 
this may reduce political influences , such as the pressure of 
certain groups or agencies, and improve contractor selection. 

"Marketing" the program is another important 
private-sector role* While these efforts are just beginning, 
they may repressnt the ultimate effect of private- sector 
influence if they can increase the credibility of the program 
among private employers* 



e 
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Targeting and s«i. e t< „ n Proc «.. t . 

JTPA provid.. .or* l.tituse in ..tting erit.ri. .nd 
choosing p.reioipant. than any oth.r P.d.r.l tr.ining program of 
th. last tvo d.c.d... it giv.s th. st.t.. wid. di.cr.tion, and 
aoat State* pat. this discretion on to the 80A>. 

An estiaated 23 percent of the o.B. population fourteen 
year, old and older (or 42.3 .inion p.r.on.) ..ti.fi.d the JTPA 
Title HA eoono.io.lly di.adv.ntag.d eligibility criteria at 
•oae time during 1M3. E.ti.ated enrollaent in JTPA during the 
t-aonth tran.ition period was 525,700. Therefore, ,t an 
anaualiied rate, jtpa could serve i.es percent of the Title ha 
eligible popul.tion. it should be noted, however, that th. 
eligible population i. th. t^hMsmy eligible popul.tion, not 
th. popul.tion in n..d or thos. who would .pply for 
participation in JTPA. 

Conpari.on of the characteristics of the Title ha 
eligible popul.tion, .. ..tia.t.d fro. th. March i, B 4 currant 
Popul.tion surv.y, wit h th. characterise, of jtpa p.rticip.nt. 
froa th. job Tr.ining longitudinal survey (jtls, Quick 
Turnaround «jt> data yield, the following infora.tion. Male, 
and black. „. r.l.tiv.ly ov.rr.pr...nt.d in th. p.rticip.nt 
popul.tion, whil. whit., and older Individual, .re 
und.rr.pr...nt.d. youth, (fourf.n to tw.nty-on. yaara old, , r . 
subst.nti.lly ov.rr.pr..ont.d in th. p.rticip.nt popul.tion 
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(3t.S psrosnt) compared to the eligible population (It. 4 
percent) • Public aesi stance raoipiants ire almost 
proportionally represented in the participant and eligible 
populations vails ATDC racipianta ara rslatively overrepreaented 
among participants* at the sana time, the proportion of high 
school graduatas ia higher for participants than for eligiblea. 

a comparison van also dona betveen tha charaotariatios 
of jtpa transition ysar participants and thosa of fiaoal yaar 
ltSl cm participants. Soth JTPA and CETA participants vara 
mora disadvantagad than aligibla nonpartioipants, aa msssursd by 
family income and unemployment experience. Tha proportion of 
long-term unemployed pajtioipanta ia higher under JTPA than 
under CSTA. Xovevir, the proportion with no unemployment (not 
in the labor force) prior to program entry van substantially 
higher under CKTA. The proportion of public assistance 
recipients #aa higher and tha proportion of high school 
grsdustss lover among CXTA participants. 

Sixty- five percent of the Stataa in the sample 
augmented the target group provisions s tat ad in the lav. 
on a- fifth added a requirement that the SDAs ssrvs certain 
aignifioant segments of the population, on average, the states 
spscifisd 2.f groups, most oftsn ATDC recipient*, youths, 
minorities, d »uts, and general assistance recipients. 

ssrvics Delivery Areas vere more likely to sdd 
aignifioant segments requirements or additional target groupa 
than vere tha Stataa. on'r three SDAs did no targeting beyond 
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the groups specified in the legislation. Eleven SDAs added 
significant segments requirements, on average, sdas targeted 
3.9 specific groups, most of tan XT DC recipients, youths, 
handicappad individuals, dropouts, minorities, or oldar 
workers. SDAs targat more groups, in part, bacausa any stata 
targeting is raflactad locally, and bacausa 8 DA officials are 
more accessible to interest groups that lobby for inclusion of 
particular groups. 

The prevalence of targeting cn dropouts, older workers, 
and the handicapped is of interest tcauae it ia often more 
difficult to get good plaoement rates for theae groups. Despite 
this, the SDAs are specifying theae groups, rather than the 
States, *ven though it is the SDAs that are subject to the 
performance atandards. 

Moat SDAs have centralised their intake aotivities. 
Only five SDAs in the sample allowed the actual service 
providera to handle intake, a praotioe that vas typical under 
CETA. The tendency toward central intake appears to be related 
to oonoera over liability for admitting people vho turn out to 
be ineligible. Further, only one-fourth of the SDAs indicated 
that they vere doing any outreach. These effort? add to 
administrative costs, which are limited, but do not oontribute 
to placements* 

The eligibility verification and assessment used by the 
SDAs, in and of itself, represents a screening process for 
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intangible characteristics such as motivation. Often, an 
applicant (typically a walk-in) must assemble and produce a 
substantial amount of information to verify eligibility. 
Further, the assessment process may involve several interviews 
and testing sessions. This becomes a screening process or 
"funnel 11 that hae its own set of selection effects. 

The service mix may also affect participant selection 
and screening OJT and classroom training have become the 
largest parts of the JTPA program an*', consequently, the related 
selection procedures apply to a larger part of the participant 
population. In typical OJT programs, several participants are 
referred to the employer who eelects the person to be trained. 
Further, providere of classroom training have entry requirements 
such as a certain level of reading and math ability, a high 
school degree or OED, or a drivers* license. The apparent riee 
in the proportion of participants with a high school degree is 
probably related to the increasing importance of OJT and 
classroom training in the JT.A service mix. 

virtually all JTPA participants are economically 
disadvantaged and relatively littXe use is being made of the 10 
percent ^window" for serving nondisadvantaged individuals. 
Beyond this, the Associatee were asked to assess the extent to 
which SDAs were concentrating on one or the other of three 
categories of participants: (1) those ready to enter 
unsubsidised jobs at tie time of application to JTPA, (2) those 
who would benefit most from the training provided by the 
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program, and (3) those most in mad of axtansiva training and 
aupportiva services to become employable. 

Half of the 8 DA a in tha sample indicated that thay vera 
concentrating on those most likely to directly benefit f .on the 
training and find a job aftezward. six SDAe appeared to be 
eelecting the most job-ready among the eligible participante. 
Thaee juriedictione relied heavily on OJT ae a service etratagy 
and focueed on job placement ae a major goal. 

In eight SDAe, the Associates reported ncentrated 
attempt to serve th* most needy in the eligible population. 
However, sven this ie a matter of definition; in some 
jurisdictions the program operatore indicated that among tha 
moot needy "the moet placeable were preferred. •• 

Minor exceptione occurred, one juriediction* e etralegy 
was to select individuals who ware not job ready and make them 
employable. Two other SDAe indicated that they planned to 
provide training for the target groupe that they had eelected 
for service. Finally, two SDAe indicated lUat they would 
provide service "t> anyone who walks in the door." 

An interesting, but not raw, ^iant of targeting is to 
uee diveree entry criteria differing i,y tha type of training 
offered and purpoeely structure the program to eerve more than 
oae group. Several SDAe clearly recognised the differences 
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among the job r^ady, those who would benefit the most from 
training, and the most naady among the eligible population and 
tailorad diffarant typos of training to these groups. In 
addition, a number of the SDAs indicated that while, in general, 
they attempted to serve one group or another, they also ran 
smaller programs for the most needy in the population. 

There were always special programs for the hard to 
employ under CETA, so this kind of programming is not new; 
however, it appears to be a more conscious strategy under JTPA 
due in part to the need to meet the required performance 
standards and in part to the greater ability to tailor programs 
to local needs and mesh JTPA with other activities. 

There are two main strategies for running special 
programs. The first may be descr ^ed as a "weighted average" 
approach. Fart of the programming is designed to provide the 
mora job-ready participants with short, low-cost service and 
place them in unsubsidiied employment. This approach not only 
provides needed services to the job- ready but also allows the 
8DA to meet the performance standards. It thus allows them to 
provide programs for the "riskier" individuals — those who 
require more intensive service or Lave less chance of being 
placed — ■ and still satisfy the entered employment and cost per 
placement standards. For example, if 53 percent of participants 
who are job-ready are put in OJT, an activity with an average 80 
percent placement rate, and 47 percent of the most needy are put 
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in a remedial .auction program with a 2a percent placement 
rate, the weighted average placement rat* for both program 
componente la 55 p.rc.nt — t h. national pl.ca.nt .tandard for 
adult*. 

Th. aacond approach, which appaar. to be wore 
pravalant, proridaa generally ...11. r program, for th. ,o.t 
n..dy in th. eligible populatio- . The bulk of the prog^-j ia 
operated for the. , 0 .t likely a benefit fro. training, if 
performance atandarda are to be wet, only a relatively nail 
anount of reaouroe. i. Iaft ov . r for an expenaive and intenaive 
program for tho.. in n..d of training or medial eduction. 
Often thee, apacial prograea . r . targeted, a. noted above, to 
thoae with ..p.ci.lly aevere barrier, to employment auch aa 
dropouta, the handic.pp.d, offender., di.pl.c.d homemakara, and 
older vorkara. 

Theae program* have th. advantage of meeting the 
p.rformanca atandarda .at by the federal Department o£ Labor, 
the State, and the Pic and .till providing .on. aervice to the 
moat di.advantagad. They may be important, aapacially where 
intereat groupa for din.dvantag.d pareon* « r a involved in 
program d.ciaiona. Thia type of programming ia alao 
•dvantagaou. to 8 DA. ecu., it oft.n i. at la.at partially 
aupportad by 6 p.rc.nt (for hard to a.rva groupa) or 3 percent 
•of .aide .onay, which do., not com. under the p.rformanca 
atandarda. However, ...roll... , r . a.rvad under Title n A «d 
can b. includ.d in th. .nroll.. and t.r-ine. charact.ri.tic. 
report. 
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Sarvica M <» and Proqraa Outcomes 

Complete enrollment and termination data by program 
activity for tha transition yaar wars available in only nineteen 
of tee forty SDAs. The remain in? twenty- one 8DAs reported 
either a complete absence of summary program data (seventeen 
SDAs), or incomplete data for many categories of service mix 
(four SDAs). State requirements that SDAs report termination, 
characteristics, and cost data for youths, adults, and welfare 
recipients was the major reason that SDAs did not summarise data 
by program activity from individual participant files. Many of 
the findings in this report related to service mix and program 
outcomes for the transition year are reported from the Job 
Training Longitudinal Survey (JTLS). 

Total JTPA enrollments during the nine-month TY84 
period wer» 583,700. Two-fifths of all new enrol lees during 
this period entered classroom training programs. Twenty-one 
percent of the new enrollees entered 1ob search and 22 percent 
were enrolled 'n OJT programs. In response to restrictions on 
subsidised employment, only 7 percent of the participants were 
enrolled in work experience. 

The overall entered employment rates for both youth and 
adults were well above the national performance standards (57 
and 69 percent, respectively). However, adult terminees from 
classroom training and youth terminees from work experience did 
not meet the overall national standard (47 and 34 percent, 
respectively) . 
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Program operators vara unsuccessful in placing adult 
participants in joba with vaga lav.lt aqual to or grastsr than 
tha national vaga standard of $4. to* For adult tsrninsss froa 
program* ottaar than OJT and clsssrocm training, tha avaraga 
termination waga fall short of tha national standard by at laaat 
tvanty cants, Moreover, tha avaraga placement aaga for 
tarminaas from OJT was slightly lover than tha avaraga vaga of 
taminaas from classrooa stills training programs. 

Inoraaaad emphasis on OJT has rasultad from flDAs* naad 
to establish high placaaant rates, davalop olosar tias vith 
privata business, and provida participants vith support in tha 
fsca of stipand restrictions. Program dsta from JTLS and tha 
Procass study indicata that ovar 20 percent of "^84 anrollaas 
entered OJT programs. This coaparss to t parcant in CETA's 
first fiscal year, and 11 parcant in FY77 through FY7*. 

Tha majority of OJT contracts vara nagotiatad vith 
sasll businassas. Thay vara ganaratad through tha usa of 
in-hou£<a job davalopars or by OJT subcontractors* 

A sampla of OJT contracts from tha procass study 
ravaals a aadian langth of training contrscts of thirtsan 
vecks. JTLS findings estiaste s aedisn sctusl langth of stay of 
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11.8 waaks for tarminaas f^om OJT. Truncated JTL8 data 
(axcluding thoaa with laaa than aight days la the program) 
•stiaatas a aadian act'.al langth of training that ia cs amen aa 
thraa waaks lass than aadian langth of atay undar CETA in FY80 
aa maasurad by tha Continuoua Longitudinal Manpovar Survay 
(CLMS) . 

Mora than half of tha contract! in tba aaaipla of OJT 
contracta froa tha Prooaaa Study had wagaa balow tha parforaanca 
waga of tha 8 DA. Thaaa short-tsra low-vaga contract! halpad 
achiavaaant of placaaant rataa at low coata par placaaant. 
Howtvar, thay did not halp tha SDAs aaat parforaanoa waga 
standards. 

Tha aaapla SDAs ara dividad in thair raaponaa to tha 
lagialativa limita on support payasnts. officiala in almost 
thraa-quartara of tha SDAa faal tha stipsnd limits waad out 
thoaa program aligiblaa who ara mora intaraatad in collacting a 
stipand than laaming a skill. Thaaa SDAs usually avoid paymant 
of any typa of atipand and provida naad-basad paynanta on a 
limitad acala. 

Th* raaaining SDAs indicata tha aupport liaita ara too 
rastrictiva anl, in soma cassa, aarva aa barriara to anrolling 
youtha and hard-to-ssrvs adults. Tour of thaaa SDAs hava aought 
vaivars of tha 30 parcant limit on nontraining costs, whila 
othsrs hava taksn stsps to off sat tha limits. 
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Youth Implementation. Issues 

JTPA requires that 40 percent of expenditures from the 
Title IIA funde not subject to set-aside be devoted to serving 
youths under the age of twenty- two. This percentage nay be 
adjusted by the States to reflect the youth population of the 
individual 8DXs. An adjustment was Bade to the youth 
expenditure requirement in 73 percent of the- sDAs in the sample. 
The range of the adjusted values that resulted is from a low of 
26 percent to a high of 52 percent. In those cases where an 
adjustment was made, two-thirds were adjusted downward from 40 
percent. In addition, SDAs may petition the state for a waiver 
of their youth expenditure requirement; however, only two of the 
SDAs in the sample requested a waiver. In both cases it was 
granted. 

Virtually all of the Associates reported that the SDAs 
felt strained by the youth expenditure requirement. A little 
less than two-thirds, (63 percent) felt that they would meet it, 
however. 

The following factors help explain why en 8 DA did or 
did hjI meet the youth expenditure requirement: 

o Some SDAs (and some States) did not take che 
requirement seriously* Two Associates 
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indicated that their SDAa did not meat the 
requirement because they didn't try, believing 
that there would be no penalty. 

o Several SDAs had problems with subcontractors 
in cases where performance-based contracting 
.'as used. In some cases, subcontractors would 
not undertake a performance-based contract to 
serve youths, in others, subcontractors 
could not recruit enough youths to meet the 
requirement. 

o Special recruiting or administrative procedures 
for youths helped SDAs meet the youth requirement. 

o Ninety percent of the SDAs that established 
large programs specifically for youths met the 
requirement while 86 percent of those that 
had little or no special youth programming 
did not. Some SDAs did not establish special 
youth programs because of a conflict with other 
SDA priorities (such as emphasis on OJT) or the 
limits on expenditures for work experience 
and supportive services. 



Almost 80 percent of the states in the sample 



anticipated problems with meeting ail the youth performance 
meai-ures, particularly the positive termination rate and cost 
per positive termination. Several of the state rep. -ts cited 
the lack of established youth competencies as the main r^son 
for their state's failure to meet either the positive 
termination standard or the cost per positive termination 
standard for youths. 
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Title III Programming 

The development of Title III as a centralized, 



state-run program continued through the transition year. 
Although four States changed their methods for organizing Title 
III resource? during TY84, the major decisionmaking roles were 
reserved for officials in State agencies. 



The allocation arrangements for tha transition year 



o Funds were distributed on a RFP/project 
basis in five States. 

o Specific geographic areas or plants were 
targeted and funds were allocated on a 
RFP/project basis in six States. 

o Funds were distributed to State agencies 
and private operators for the purpose of 
ojerating a Statewide program in seven States. 

o Predetermined allocations were distributed 
to units of local government on a project 
basis in one State. 

o Seventy-five percent of the Title in 

allocation waa formula funded to the SDAs 
and 25 percent was distributed on a RFP 
basis in one state. 



were as follows: 
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The targeting of the dislocated worker program by the 



o Five States narrowed the targeting in the 
legislation by developing criteria that 
distinguished between workers who were 
displaced f com the labor market and workers 
experiencing periodic spells of unemployment. 

o Seven States did not expand or narrow the 

legislated targeting, but implicitly targeted 
through projects selected by the State. 

o Eight States did not develop a strategy for 
serving priority groups of dislocated workers, 
choocing instead to reiterate Federal targeting 
guidelines. 



Nineteen of the twenty sample States were subject to a 



matching requirement. The sources most often used to generate 
the match continue to be unemployment insurance benefits paid to 
program participants; the employer's share of OJT wages; and 
various in-kind contributions. Only throe States provided any 
real match. 



The problems of slow build-up observed during winter 



and spring 1984 have been corrected. Of the $94 million 
available to the twenty States for Title III: 



2.5 percent has been allocated by formula directly 
to selected SDAs; 

16.7 percent is earmarked for projects within SDAs 
funded through a State RFP; 

6.5 percent has been committed to projects that had not 
begun to enroll participants as of August 1964; 



states during the transition year was as follows: 
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55.8 percent has been committed to projects that had 
begun enrolling participants; 

10.4 percent was committed to projects that have 
completed operations; 

5.9 percent is beirg reserved for contingency funding 
by the states; and 

only 2.3 percent had not yet been committed. 



A number of states eliminated their build-up problems 
by distributing program funds to existing employment and 
training agencies, such us local Employment Servic* offices, and 
by refunding Title III projects organized in FY83. other States 
indicated that early build-up problems were merely a function of 
the newness of the program. 



expenditure rats . one reason for the apparent low expenditure 
appears to be underreporting of expenditures in Title III. 
Beyond that, the reasons program operators were unable to spend 
their allocation include the lack of experience of some service 
providers in conducting intake and eligibility determination, 
the unwillingness of dislocated workers to participate in the 
program, and the numbers of new program operators. 

Title III Lervice strategies are varied. Some 
operators focus on employment development activities such as job 
search, othe^ providers are developing programs designed to 
retrain Title III participants, such as OJT and occupational 
skills training. 



Half of the sample states report slow program 
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The number of SDAs receiving Title III funding in TY84 
remains ■•all. Fourteen of the forty SDAs operate a combined 
total of twenty-three projects, sixteen of these projects have 
projected enrolments of fewer than 200 participants. The level 
of communication and coordination remains low between the 
sDA-admini stared JTPA programs and the Tit«e III programs 
operated by private, st^te, and local agencies outside of the 
SDA delivery system. SDAs tfcat operate both Title IIA and Title 
III programs typically treat the dislocated worker program as a 
supplement to their better-funded Title IIA programs. 



Performance standards 

During the transition year (with one exception 
attributable to oversight) all sample states adopted a_H of the 
seven Title IIA performance measures specified by the secretary 
of Labor. A small number (three states) experimented with 
additional measures not included in the secretary's 3ist. Only 
one of these states retained the additional measures in PY84. 

All sample States adopted the secretary *s seven 
measures for PY84. However, 40 percent of the sample states 
adoptci additional measures. These additional measures include 
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"significant segments" standards, job retention, net impact, job 
placement in new or expanding industries, and expenditure 
standards. 



the Department cf Labor regression adjustment methodology in 
establishing PY84 standards. These States took the national 
standards rather than the model-adjusted standards as a point of 
departure, and often made adjustments to these national 
figures. These States may have done so because they 
inadequately understood the Department of Labor adjustment 
methodology, rather than because this methodology was 
inadequate. 



developing a summary Title IXA "performance index" or some other 
rules, such a* those specifying that the SDA must meet a certain 
number of standards in order to qualify for incentive grants. 
Some states decided to weight incentive awards by the size of an 
SDA's Title IXA allocations. However, most apparently do not 
plan to weight 6 percent incentive awards 'jy SDA size. 

During the transition year the overwhelming majority of 
sample SDAs (90 percent) did not add to or modify the Title IXA 



Six of the twenty sample States apparently did not use 



Most States develcped or are in the process of 
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standards specified by the state. The small number of SDAs 
reporting modifications tended to set numerical values stricter 
than the standards received from the States. 

Almost 90 percent of sample SDAs met their adult cost 
per entered employment standard during the transition year; many 
SDAs substantially overperf ormed on this measure. However, 
almost 30 percent of the SDAs failed to meet their adult wage 
standard. Perforate on the youth measures tended to be 
somewhat lower than on corresponding adult measures. Less than 
half of sample SDAs met their positive termination rate standard 
for youths. This is related to the lack of established youth 
competency systems and to transfers to summer youth programs, 
which did not qualify as positive terminations. 

More than two-thirds of sample SDAs used performance- 
based contracting. Performance-based contracting is clearly 
increasing. 



Few standards for Title III were specified during PY84; 
those that were set were almost always taken directly from Title 
IIA specifications, only four of the twenty states had not 
implemented any performance standards for Title III by the 
summer of 19&.. m two States, standards had not v et been 
established, while in the other two, the standards established 
had not been implemented, sixteen states established PY84 
entered employment rate standards for Title III. Most of these 
set standards at or only .lightly above the 55 percent entered 
employment rate set for Title IIA. 
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Mr. Martinez. Before I start asking any questions, I would like 
to take an opportunity to introdrce our member who has just 
joined us, Charlie Hayes from Illinois. Thank you for joining us. 

From the study that you have made, can you give me, in more 
layman terms, your evaluation of the program overall and any 
areas and States that you feel need direction or assistance? 

Mr. Cook. Overall? To summarize some of what I said, the place- 
ment rate in this program is currently running slightly under 
double what it was under the last years of CETA. As I said, we 
haven't been able to find any real difference in the characteristics 
distributions between the two groups. We do find some selection 
processes operating in the kinds of programs being run and the 
way that people are being brought into them. 

The private-sector involvement seems to be active. It seems to be 
promoting some coordination, and as I mentioned, I think fairly 
importantly, that it is actively selling the program to private em- 
ployers and the product of that program, as they refer to it, which 
is the placement. That is something that I think CETA never had. 

In terms of areas of interest, the comment was made about the 
title III funding and what is obligated and what is not obligated. I 
think that is an area that stands investigation. In terms of youth 
issues, we figure that about 20 percent of the eligible population is 
youth. It is currently running abou* 40 percent of enrollments. 
Most of the SDjVs indicate that youth enrollments are a problem. 
They are having iifficulty with the youth expenditure require- 
ment. Sixty-three percent of the SDA's that we d' *t with felt that 
they would meet it so that might be another area of concern. 

In terms of the stipends and that particular issue, about three- 
quarters of the SDA's in our sample indicated that was not a prob- 
lem and, furthermore, they felt that stipends attracted people who 
were interested in the cash and not in the training. The other one- 
fourth felt that it was a very serious problem and some of them 
had applied for waivers from the State of the 30-percent limit. The 
others were looking to other sources of support to make ud that 
deficit. 

In terms of the other statement that was made in terms of 
AFDC, I really don't find any difference in proportion of AFDC re- 
cipients between CETA and JTPA. 

Mr. Martinez Mr. Fogel, I would like to ask you the same ques- 
tions. 

Mr. Fogel. I think we would generally agree. We didn't find any- 
thing when we looked at the initial implementation that gave us 
great concern. There was a lot of mixed response. I think one of 
the things, though, that does concern us some is the question of 
standards, performance standards. We happen to believe the per- 
formance standards are a good idea. We do think they need to be 
looked at some. We are somewhat concerned that you just can't 
olaini a success if someone gets a job for 1 day and that is why the 
longitudinal effort that the Labor has under way—is going to try to 
get under way— is so important in looking at the extent to which 
this program is operating effectively. 

I think another thing we would like to see more encouragement 
in is the coordination between JTPA and the other State and local 
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agencies. Now, I don't find it surprising that we haven't gotten off 
in this program perhaps to the most positive start in that regard. 

GAO, over the last 2Vfe >ears, has done some very extensive stud- 
ies of how all the block grants that were implemented as a result 
of the 1981 Omnibus Budget and Reconciliation Act were being im- 
plemented across the country. Generally, what we found is that in 
those types of programs, mainlv in health block grants where there 
was a good existing State and local infrastructure for dealing with 
these programs, the transition to a block grant was much easier. 

In JTPA, there has been a change. You now have State agencies 
that are going to — that are having to take more responsibility for 
directing these programs. They didn't have, let's say, comparable — 
they didn't have organizations at the State level that were compa- 
rable to the health organizations, so we would expect that there 
would be some initial startup problems. But w •» think the coordina- 
tion issue is an important one to make sure that we get the link- 
ages. 

I don't know if Mr. Gianni has any other specific observations 
there. 

Mr. Gianni. Basically the coordination issue got off to a slow 
start, as Mr. Fogel said, and as the States work toward this effort, 
we anticipate that more accomplishments will be working. We 
think that because of the limitati ons o f the types of cash assistance 
and the amount of money under JTPA will force, of necessity, the 
various employment and training community members to move 
toward working with one another. We think that the limitation on 
funds is going to push for a better coordination. 

Mr. Martinez. One of the things that you said, is that there is a 
need for performance standards, and I feel there should be some 
standards. However, one of the criticisms that I have heard is that 
sometimes the people providing the training service, are very care- 
ful in who they select for the program, making jure that that 
person has the greatest probability of successful training and place- 
ment. 

In that regard — you mention that in the JTPA those that were 
more needy were not being served; that a person with less need 
was the person that was being served. 

Wouldn't that have something to do with it? My question is: Are 
we really truly serving those with the greatest need, which is what 
the program was originally designed to do? 

Mr. Fogrl. I think our questionnaire results showed that it was 
mixed. In some cases, some groups did believe that they were serv- 
ing more people that were ready, but I think our findings are some- 
what consistent with Westat's in terms of the ty pes of people being 
served. We didn't see a big difference between CETA and JTPA, 
except in the statistic looking at the dropout rate. 

I mean, there is no doubt that JTPA was only serving — during 
the program year 1984—23 percent of the people they were serving 
that we looked at had dropped out, as compared to around 30 per- 
cent in CETA. But I would agree with you that there may indeed 
be some tendency on the part of local service providers to empha- 
size more those people who have a chance to succeed, but if you 
look at the proportion of AFDC people being served, the unem- 
ployed, youth and so forth, there is not that much difference. 
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I believe, though, that it is important to look over the next sever- 
al years at exactly how that provision is working and the effect 
that it is having on the way that services are being provided. I 
don't think we have enough evidence at this point to support any 
change in the incentive program or in the way these standards are 
being used. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time, let me welcome the Honorable Steve 
Gunderson from Wisconsin and ask if he has any statement he'd 
like to make. 

Mr. Gunderson. No opening statement, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Martinez. All right. 

Let me then at this time ask the Honorable Mr. Perkins, do you 
have any questions? 

Mr. Perkins. I just have a couple, actually. 

We talk about some of the people, and 1 suppose I am going to 
followup somewhat along what the chairman was saying. I know a 
lot of people used to be served by CETA that are not being served 
by the program that we are talking about today. It seems like to 
me these are a lot of people — I know them personally. I am not 
talking numbers; I know who they are and could point them out to 
you — and it disturbs me because no longer — in my area, we don't 
have jobs. Jobs just are not there. I am dealing with 20, 3G\ 40 per- 
cent unemployment rates sometimes in individual counties. 

It is nice to train people for things. It is nice when they can have 
a placement at the expiration of their time period. We don't have 
anything or anywhere to put them. They are basically lopped off. 
There is no hope of them getting back on and you can't retrain 
them in another part or for another position or another job. 

This class of people — they want to do something; they can be 
trained to do something, but there is still nothing for them to do. 
We are talking ebout a government jobs bill, which I am all for, 
but irrespective of that, I see a certain class and a certain very 
poor class of people— maybe this ; s the group that I am seeing— 
that is being left out by the JTPA Program. 

I wonder what are your feelings as to what we are going to do 
with this group? Do you have any ideas in your provisions? Are we 
going to leave them out there? 

Mr. Fogel. Why don't we let Westat take that? [Laughter.] 

Mr. Cook. Contractors will do anything you pay them to. 

First, perhaps we should be speaking about economic develop- 
ment in Kentucky, rather than a training program. You are really 
talking about the demand side of the market and the need for jobs, 
or alternately, as you point out, some form of public employment. 

In terms of the training and the issue of selection, it it not ob- 
servable in any significant way in any characteristic— that is, that 
one can readily identify. 

Mr. Perkins. I have been told by some of my people down there, 
who are involved with this program, that they look to find the best 
and the brightest and those that have the best chance of succeed- 
ing and they push those. Then, because of the scarcity of the jobs, a 
lot of times, they tell me, tho others get left out. 

Mr. Cook. Yes, sir. We estimated mat, given the size of the eligi- 
ble population as we calculated it, which is the technically eligible 
population — not everyone who would walk in— and the number of 
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People ^ served in JTPA during the transition year, which was 
585,700, that that number was slightly under 2 percent of the eligi- 
ble population. So, first, program operators, as you point out are 
having to make choices in terms of who will be served. They are 
doing it within a fairly large eligible population. 

Surprisingly, they are not doing it in terms of male/female, old/ 
young so much, but if you have two people and one slot and one 
person has a higher probability in your mind of becoming em- 
ployed, having filled that slot for the period of time that you can 
fund it, you make exactly the same decision that I assume I would 
make under the circumstances. 

Mr. Fogel. That is the way we read the law, too. Undoubtedly, 
the focus of this program is more on trying to train people and 
then plac* them in jobs. GAO is not in the position of coming up 
with straight policy recommendations, but I guess that my feeling 
would be that to deal with the type of problem you are describing, 
Congressman, you might want to take a look at some other alterna- 
tives other than JTPA because die way I read this statute being 
structured, it is more focused on— and I agree it is different some- 
what than the earlier statute— but it is more focused on trying to 
concentrate on people who have a possibility of, through training 
and development, to get employment. If there are jobs in an area, 
it makes it pretty difficult for a program to be judged a success, 
which undoubtedly causes a problem in that area of how you would 
use the funds. 

Mr. Perkins. It seems to me that what you are saying is that you 
are going to exclude those people— it is a more rigid class that you 
are tr £2& to 8erve * It; k not the hard core people, that is one thing 
about CETA that I kind of liked. You could get people— they might 
net necessarily hme all the greatest potential in the world and 
sometimes it is kind of hard to tell at that level who does have po- 
tential and who doesn't, and they would get on— they wouM have 
an opportunity— it seemed to offer them that opportunity. 

This thin*— while I think it is good; I really do, in the way it di- 
rects toward trying to get people jobs in private industry— I am for 
all that. It seems to me that by the very process of that, we are 
excluding a portion of our population and that population is again 
falling through the cracks with nowhere to go. I guess we have the 
Job Corps as one other option when you get down to that level, but 
outside of that, I look around the corner and I see my neighbor. Of 
course, he uses his Federal jobs program; I make no bones about it 
He worked out— hard-working man, wants a job; doesn't have one, 
now he is left out. Didn't have anything to do. 

Mr. Martinez. The gentleman's time is up, but I would certainly 
concur that one of the problems with this program is that we are 
sometimes ignoring the truly needy that perhaps CETA did not, 
and I don't know for sure that the intent of JTPA was to exclude 
these people. Certainly we want to try to serve as many needy 
people as we can, especially dislocated workers, youth, those people 
who are identified under JTPA. 

Mr. Gianni. Mr. Chairman, I would iust like to add a couple of 
comments. I think what has happened is the transition between 
CETA and JTPA. Perhaps some of the individuals that were being 
serviced before were being serviced under the Public Service Em- 
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ployent Program. When we made our comparison of statistics be- 
tween title IIA of JTPA and CETA, we took a comparable type of a 
program, similar type of funding levels of both programs, so when 
you compare similar types of programs and similar types of fund- 
ing levels, the same number of people in absolute numbers are 
being served and the general characteristics of those individuals 
seem to be right on line, with the exception of high school drop- 
outs, and I 

Mr. Perkins. It seems to me you are talking about apples and 
oranges, though, aren't you? 

Mr. Gianni. I am not sure I understand, sir. From a standpoint 
of— the high school dropouts now are being served in our sample at 
a much lower percentage, which is an indication that some of the 
service delivery areas are moving toward still an eligible popula- 
tion. They are eligible; they are economically disadvantaged, but 
perhaps they are easier to serve. 

Mr. Martinez. Easier to serve, Thank you. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I apologize for 
not being here for your oral presentation, but I have reviewed it 
and would like to focus a little bit and address this to either of 
you— from your different perspectives can you respond to the con- 
cern of where we go. As I talk to my local people back in Wisconsin 
and as I understand in most of your local service delivery areas, 
the big, big complaint is concern about State overregulation, over- 
paperwork, et cetera. I am not personally ready, ana I don't think 
this committee or this Congress is ready to take over the old Feder- 
al role in hopes of making States less regulatory and less burden- 
some, but what ought the Federal role be m this regard? 

Is there a legitimate Federal role such as suggested guidelines, or 
is it the kind of thing that at this point should be left alone? How 
do you respond to that whole concern from those local SDA's? 

Mr. Fogel. I would like to answer that, agan from the context of 
not only the work GAO has done in JTPA, but in looking at all the 
other block grants that have been implemented since 1981. The 
anxieties or concerns that the local SDA's have in this program is 
no different than the anxieties and concerns that we found that ex- 
isted in all the other block grant programs. 

There has definitely been a reduction of Federal regulations and 
guidance to the States in this program, as in the other block 

Eants. However, in no program have we seen that the rules, regu- 
bions, or procedures, financial, contracting, and otherwise that 
States have been changed in term s of their relationrhip with the 
subunits. And that isn t just for JTPA; it is for Jhe other block 
grant programs too, so there has been simplification *rom the Fed- 
eral to the State level, but not from the State to the local level. 

Our view would be that we let the programs work for severa* 
more years before we do too much in terms of considering possible 
additional Federal involvement in all but one area, and this does 
have us concerned aiid we addressed it in our statement. We think 
it is going to be very difficult for the Congress to get information 
that is comparable across States as to what is going on in these 
programs, given the way the administration has decided to collect 
data or, in fact, not collect data is a better phrase. 
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The Labor Department certainly, when this act was passed, had 
some proposals to collect some data across the States so they could 
get some information. That proposal was not approved by the 
White House. HHS had similar proposals in the block grants that 
it administered. They were not approved by the White House. 

The Congress, in reauthorizing some of the health blocks last 
year, was more specific in directing the administration regarding 
data collection stuff that was comparable and we certainly think 
that something the subcommittee may want to take a look at. So 
that would be the only area that we believe ought to be addressed 
fairly soon. 

Mr. Cook. I would like to comment on that sort of outside of the 
report as I go out and talk to people in the States at SDA's. Some 
States attempted to centralize the program; other States early on 
allowed considerable decentralization of the program through the 
SDA's and the decisionmaking that goes with that. 

What we found at the end of the transition year was a narrowing 
of that range. Some States that had been fairly proscriptive early 
on began to ease up in response to pressure from the SDA's. Other 
States that had decentralized their early operations discovered that 
they needed to have some sort of responsibility over program oper- 
ations, some information and a way of offsetting liability and so 
thev began to put in more reporting requirements, et cetera. 

Wisconsin, by the way, is one of the States in the sample. I didn't 
say which category, of course. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Gundkrson. You don't have to. 

Mr. Cook. The other thing, as 1 go around and talk to those 
people, they consistently-^-as soon as they find out where I live- 
say, would you please go backhand tell those people that we need 
some sort of consistent reporting and would they please approve 
some sort of management information system that might be con- 
sistent across SDA's and across States. 

The other has to do with the area of what I might call guidelines. 
I did not say regulations, but you talk to thsse people and they say, 
"Well, we are not getting any information on wnat exactly is a 
unit-based contract for purposes of full costing to training?" I indi- 
cated earlier that they are using more of it. Concerns about the 
amount of administrative money have dropped, while the increase 
in the u*e of performance-based contracting has risen. 

You say, "Well, it is up to the State to determine," and they re- 
spond, "Yes," but we also know the only area in ETA that has an 
increase in funding and positions. 

Mr. Gundkrson. Thank you. I would just, in closing Mr. Chair- 
man, like to suggest that if either of you could provide us with 
some guidance and some suggestions in terms of this information 
gathering guidelines, I think it would be very helpful to us. 

Mr. Fog el. We would be pleased to. 

Mr. Martinez. The gentleman's time is up. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me first apologize for my own tardiness. I had another com- 
mitment I couldn't escape from and was late getting here. 

I have a couple of questions I want to raise with the panel, but I 
want to make some prefacing remarks before I raise the questions 
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so I can get the proper setting and you will understand it, I want 
you to understand the district I represent. My district is about 90 
percent black. I could say minority, but I want to be specific about 
it; they are black. About 16 to 18 percent totally unemployed. 
Roughly 50 to 60 percent of our youth are unemployed. 

CETA, when it was in effect, was a program that was very help- 
ful. JTPA is a program that, I think, can be beneficial if utilized 
right and if funded right. I don't know to what extent you people 
who have the responsibility for administering the program, head- 
ing it up, would have to get funds for it. I don t want to get you out 
of your position pushing in that direction, but I want you to know 
this is one inadequacy that I think is going to be hurt more by cur- 
rent proposals that are being made by the administration, Mr. 
Chairman, as it affects particularly the city of Chicago, totally, 
where I come from. 

Currently, as we have been told, next year Federal moneys 
coming into the city will be some $300 million less than vvhst they 
were for this year, so the future doesn't look too bright. 

My specific question to this, which sort of piggybacks the direc- 
tion you were going, Congressman Perkins, you state that some 
SDA's select those persons most likely to succeed, while others use 
procedures to focus on those most in need of training. In the sites 
that you surveyed, what practice would you say was more widely 
utilized? 

Mr. Gianni. The sites that we selected were limited. We had 15 
service delivery areas that we actually looked at early in the oper- 
ation, so we can't talk from the standpoint of specific as to what is 
happening now. It was mixed, Congressman, as to whether they 
were using a full range — trying to select from a full range of eligi- 
ble participants, as opposed to concentrating at the upper end. 

What we did observe, though, and we thought was very interest- 
ing is the fact that some service delivery areas had developed tech- 
niques that would allow them to select from the full range of eligi- 
ble participants. I think data development, perhaps, by other re- 
searchers would indicate a little bit more informative than the 
data that we developed, and I perhaps should turn that over to 
Bob. 

Mr. Fogel. I guess the bottom line was there was no overwhelm- 
ing trend one 'vay or the other. It was very mixed in the SDA's 
that we looked at. 

Mr. Hayes. There is a growing feeling, and you may just respond 
to this briefly, particularly among Hispanics and blacks, that 4V iere 
is going to be vast number of people who are going to be p^ma- 
nently unemployed or just completely misfits in our society in the 
future. Sometimes I think thf* programs that we espouse or finance 
are conscious of this and move in that direction. That is the reason 
I raised the question. 

Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cook. Mr. Hayes, in the 40 service delivery areas that we 
looked at, we asked our associates in essence to characterize the 
targeting of those jurisdictions based on conversations with admin- 
istrators, the characteiistics data that they were producing and 
kinds of programs. Half of them indicated that they were essential- 
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iytorgeting toward those most likely to benefit from training in 
JTPA and find a job subsequently. 

Another six were targeting toward the group that you were 
speaking of, I assume— I am sorry, eight, as the most needy, but 
within this group, often you would find other comments that 
among that group the most placeable would be selected. Another 
six— and I note, only six— were targeting pretty much exclusively 
only on the most job-ready people in the eligible population. 

Beyond that, tnere are a couple things that came out of the 
study that I would point out. One is that as you move from the 
Federal targeting in Ihr law to the targeting put in place by the 
State, you find more targeting specific groups. When you get to the 
level of the service delivery area, you find even more targeting of 
specific groups, often hard-to-serve groups. 

What that tells me is that as you get to the service delivery area, 
you are responding to more pressures from specific interest groups 
within the area and 

Mr. Hayks. I call it patronage; you say what you want. 

Mr. Cook. We also found some attempts to have professional pro- 
grams for particular hard-to-serve groups in addition to regular 
programs. 

Mr. Martinez. The gentleman's time is up. Evidently there is a 
vote. 

I want to thank Mr. Gianni, Mr. Fogel, and Mr. Cook for their 
testimony and thank them for enlightening us some more. 
Mr. Fogel. Thank you. 
Mr. Cook. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. At this time, I think what we probably ought to 
do, since we have finished with the first panel, is recess until we 
have made that vote. Recess for 15 minutes. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Martinez. Our second panel of witnesses will consist of Mr. 
Gary Walker, of Grinker-Walker Associates; and Mr. Patrick 
Moore, president of the National Job Training Partnership. I am 
going to allow Mr. Walker, because he is under a time constraint, 
to proceed and then we will question you immediately upon com- 
pletion of your testimony, and then allow you to leave. 

STATEMENT OF GARY WALKER, PARTNER, GRINKER-WALKER 
ASSOCIATES, NEW YORK CITY, NY; AND PATRICK MOORE, 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP, INC., SAN 
DIEGO, CA 

Mr. Walker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for the 
opportunity to testify. 

My testimony is based on the interim findings of a 2-year study 
supported by the Ford Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Charles Stewart-Mott Foundation, and the National Commission 
for Employment Policy. This study is focused on three areas which 
are basic to the JTPA legislation. 

The first one is that the legislation significantly alters the insti- 
tutional relationships and roles in implementing employment and 
training. The Federal role declines; the State role increases; the 
local rmponsibiHties are shared between the local government and 
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the PIC. This study examines the workings and the ir pact of 
JTPA's changed vision of governmental relations and voluntarism 
in carrying out major Federal legislation. 

The second basic focus of the study is to look at whether coordi- 
nation amongst public agencies, which is highly stressed in the 
JTPA legislation, actually increases. That has long been a goal of 
Federal legislation that is usually unrealized and we wanted to see 
if it was something that could be learned from JTPA. 

The third and most important focus of the study is to examine 
who is served and the services actually received under JTPA. This 
is critical to understanding how the implementation of JTPA bal- 
ances several of the not easily compatible elements in the legisla- 
tion and funding. For example, the level of money afforded to 
JTPA is basically adequate to serv* 1 out of every 20 or 25 eligi- 
bles, as Mr. Cook noted. 

Second, JTPA has much stiffer performance standards than 
CETA ever did. 

Third, there is reduced program flexibility under JTPA. There is 
no stipend, limited work experience, reduced administrative 
moneys. On the other hand, there is a mandate under the legisla- 
tion to serve those most in need. There is a requirement that 40 
percent of the money be spent on youth and that an equitable pro- 
portion of the money be spent on dropouts and welfare recipients. 

So understanding this aspect, how those aspects of JTPA are bal- 
anced, will proviHe a sense of JTPA's role in dealing with key 
social problems. 

Just to tell you overall first, our first two studies have basically 
concluded that you have a very mixed bag after a year and a half. 
There are some clear successes in JTPA and some notable short- 
falls. Let me take first the institutional relationships and roles 
which have worked basically as the legislation planned, but have 
also generated, I think, several important issues and problems. 

First, a? planned, the Federal roie ; i vastly decreased in all re- 
sped*. In our interviews with States taid SDA's, the Federal role 
was largely described as invisible. If you look at the different as- 
pects of that role, namely the amount of substantive direction that 
the Federal Government provides, the t .nount of technical assist- 
ance it provides in terms of what has wuriced in the past and what 
hasn't, and in terms of the administrative guidance and over- 
sight—if you divide up the Federal role that way, what we found is 
there is little complaint amongst States or SDA's about lack of 
direct substantive airection from the Department of Labor. Most of 
them felt that they did not need more substantive direction. 

There was, however, increased complaint about lack of technical 
assistance in terms of what worked in the past and what didn't 
work. Most States and SDA's felt that over the last 10 years, there 
had been substantial and considerable amourte of money spent on 
learning what works in employment and training programs and 
that JTPA largely assumes that none of this learning is 'worth- 
while. 

The largest amount of complaint from the HeU. • ^s in terms of 
administrative guidance and oversight from tne Inderal Govern- 
ment. It was felt that, in terms of audit guidelines., in ^rms of a 
national reporting system, as was mentioned by Gi O a^d Westat, 
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that the Federal role could be greatly increased and it would both 
improve the performance and the functioning of the overall JTPA 
system. 

. N ™, if r^ u g0 into the State role ' 1 think these thin gs tie in well 
together. The States did increase their role considerably as planned 
by the legislation, but mostly in administrative areas, administra- 
tive and reporting. In fact, over two-thirds of the SDA's in our 
sample reported that administrative and reporting burdens were 
greater under JTPA than they were under CETA. When we went 
and talked to the States as to why this was the case, most of them 
responded that they had spent co^iderably more time and money 
m putting up these administrative guidelines and reporting sys- 
tems than anticipated because the Federal role had been so invisi- 
ble in those areas they felt they had to make up for that. 

So, in some ways, the lack of a Federal role in the administrative 
and reporting area, at least according to the 35 States in our study, 
has led to a greatly increased State role, which at the local level 
has been felt as a more administratively burdensome program than 
was previously the case under CETA. 

The local responsibilities have been shared, largely between the 
ii m c S° vemment8 > ^ the other people reported previous- 

ly. We found that part of the program working relatively well over 
the first year. There have been several" basic issues which have 
arisen. One is: Can a program like JTPA keep a voluntary group, 
namely the Private Industry Council, interested and involved over 
a long period of time? These people are volunteering; they are 
spending considerable amounts of time and we have seen, under- 
neath what appears to be a good working relationship, a consider- 
able drop-off in membership at a number of the PIC's and changes 
m leadership. 

_ £hf. second issue: Is the program becoming unbalanced toward 
fulfilling the interests of the local employers, namely the private 
businessmen on the PIC's? In our sample SDA's, we found that PIC 
members played by far the largest policy role in governing JTPA, 
compared to a very modest role for local government in most cases. 

The secoud issue we looked at was who served and what services 
were they provided. With the minimum of substantive oversight di- 
rection that I mentioned coming from the Federal Government and 
from the State level in terms of who to serve and the kind of serv- 
ices you might have expected— indeed, we expected to find— a wide 
variety of programming when we went out to the SDA's. In fact, 
we found that the JTPA programs across the Nation were largely 
similar in structure and content and in who they served. 

We found this to be the case, I think, in the main because four- 
fifths, or 80 percent of the SDA's that we talked to said that their 
focus in putting together the JTPA prog-am had been on putting 
together a program that would achieve very high placement rates 
and very low costs. About a fourth of the SDA's, on the other hand, 
said that the legislation's focus on targeting, namely its emphasis 
on most in need, on spending 40 percent of the money for youth 
and on dropouts played an important part. In other words, only a 
quarter said those aspects of the legislation played an important 
part in putting together their program, whereas 80 percent felt 
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that high placement rates and low costs did play an important 
part. 

What that led to was, of course, then, a very low use of support 
services in the program. Approximately 15 percent was allowed. 
Our sites, on average, used between 8 and 9 percent. There was a 
very minor emphasis on exemplary programming. The legislation 
lists approximately a page and a half of exemplary youth pro- 
grams. Less than half our sites tried any exemplary programming 
at all, and the programs turned out, I think, to be much shorter 
than even the SDA is had expected. 

The average training program was 11 weeks for adults; 12.2 
weeks for youth, and the expectations had been around twice that. 
As I said earlier, what that meant was that the SDA's in our 
sample, at least two-thirds of them did not achieve the 40 percent 
expenditure for youth that was laid out in the legislation and two- 
thirds of them did not achieve the goals tow* 1 putting dropouts in 
their program that they had set forth. 

The one area of targeting where they d; eed, and succeeded 
beyond expectations, was in bringing wc ~ recipients. In our 
analysis, that was largely because it wa. the one group that both 
PIC's and local government could agree was important to bring in 
the program and welfare recipients did bring "with them income 
plus support services from the welfare and WIN agencies that they 
were dealing with. 

Eighty percent of the 57 SDA's in our sample said that it was not 
important 5n their mind to go after those most in need; that JTPA 
was simply not a program appropriate for that; did not provide the 
amount of money or the services nor the incentives, and they basi- 
cally imored ttiat part of the legislation. 

In snort, what we found was a streamlined, high-performance 
program largely aimed at eligibles ready to work in the basic skills. 
In other words, if. was aimed at one particular element of that low- 
income population which is eligible for JTPA. 

Regarding coordination, the story is to date short, I think, of leg- 
islative expectations, though coordination is a difficult thing to pull 
off amongst public agencies, and n ay be over time we will see more 
of it. What we found was that the only agency across the SDA's 
where coordination worked was local welfare and WIN agencies. As 
I said, that is because I think the resources of JTPA and welfare 
and WIN fit well together. We found that coordination with the 
employment service was not significantly different than it had 
been under CETA; that coordination with local education depart- 
ments was actually decreased under JTPA compared to what it had 
been under CETA. 

In economic development, there was much interest and effort in 
increasing coordination there, but not really much success so far. 
To us, the basic story on the coordination element was really how 
much pressure came down from the States. If there was consider- 
able pressure, there seemed to be more coordination, yet less than 
a third of the States in our sample really exhibited that kind of 
pressure, so consequently, it was not a high priority on the part of 
local SDA's. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Gary Walker follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of Gary Walker, Grinkkr, Walker & Associates 

Chairman Martinez and subcommittee members, thank you for the opportunity to 
testify regaxding the status of the Job Training Partnership Act Gnnker, Walker & 
Associates of New York, New York, in co~ inction with MDC, Inc. of North Caroli- 
na, is being supported by the Charles Su wart Mott Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the Ford Foundation and the National Commission for Employment 
Policy in carrying out a national assessment of the implementation of Title II-A, 
Training Services for the Disadvantaged, of the Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA). We have already published two reports covering JTPA's early operation; 
the first report covered the initial plans and operational startup of JTPA; the 
second covered JTPA's first official operating period, from October 1, 1983 through 
June 30, 1984. This testimony is based on the findings contained in those reports 
We are now preparing to make another round of field visits and telephone survey 
calls to the 57 service delivery areas (SDAs) and 35 St ates involved in the stucy, and 
will publish in October of this year a report covering JTPA implementation tnrough 
June 30, 1985 

The study is focused on three major issues. One is to describe and assess the 
actual JTPA program that is implemented— the types of training and other services 
that are offered, and the characteristics of those individuals who participate in 
JTPA. Understanding JTPA as it actually operates is critical to assessing its role in 
federal social policy, and its usefulness in dealing with serious social problems. 

The roles and relationships of pub lic, private and nonprofit institutions in JTPA 
constitute another study focus. "J "A calls for significant changes in federal, state 
and local government roles from prior employment and training legislation. The leg- 
islation increases substantially the role of the private, for-profit sector. How these 
changes work nny be instructive for both employment and training efforts, and 
other national poll *y initiatives. 

The third major npic is the extent to which state and local policy makers coordi- 
nate JTPA with the oolicies and activities of other public institutions with an inter- 
est in employment ard training, such as welfare and economic development agen- 
cies, and the public school system. Improvingcoordination among public agencies is 
a major objective of the J^PA legislation. JTPA's e' hievement in this area should 
provide insight into the worKings, benefit* and limits of this often-expressed but 
usually elusive goal. 

JTPA became law in October 1982 One year was provided to prepare for oper- 
ational startup in October 1983. States and local jurisdictions in the study sample 
spent that year primarily on defining jurisdictional boundaries, building of JTPA 
administrative capacity and defining public and private roles under JTPA. Program 
and service delivery were generally back-burner issues the task ofbuilding the 
JTPA framework. Thus in 40% of the sample SDAs there were no JTPA programs 
operating as of October 1; those SDAs where there were programs in operation had 
basically extended smaller versions of their 1983 CETA programs. 

The first nine-month operating period of JTPA— from October 1, 1983 through 
June 30, 1984— is described in the legislation as a transitional period. It was set up 
as a period for the JTPA system to implement the numerous changes that the Act 
mandates, each local SDA and state JTPA office knowing that it could review and 
adjust for deficiencies in that transitional period before the first full-year operating 
period began on July 1, 1984 — when all the Act's timetables, performance standards, 
mandates and penalties would commence in full force and effect. 

The federal government (its role significantly reduced from CETA) and the states 
(their roles greatly expanded) left the early choices regarding JTPA program prior- 
ities and implementation largely to local decision-makers. The federal government 
played a minimal role in both administrative and substantive decision-making, so 
minimal that many States and local JTPA offices felt there was no federal presence 
in JTPA. States had expected more federal guidance than was forthcoming, and did 
not anticipate the extent to which they were on their own to fashion solutions to 
the various issues which arct*?- fhe states placed their emphasis on establishing ad- 
ministrative, fiscal and information reporting systems and procedures, and did not— 
with few exceptions— utilize t > any significant degree the leverage the Act gave 
them through its various setae 'des (in particular the three, six, eight and Wagner- 
Peyser ten percent setasides) t> influence local decisions on who Title II-A should 
serve, or the kinds of services it should offer. 

Given the very modest influence on local JTPA program decision-making by the 
federal and state governments, and the transitional nature of the initial operating 
period as established by the Act, a substantial diversity of program strategies and 
performance might be expected among local SDAs. In fact, however, the pattern of 
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local policy priorities, services, participants and performance was more one of simi- 
larity than diversity during th^ initial nine month operating period. 

These similarities came largely as a result of the criteria utilized by the sample 
SDAs in constructing their initial JTPA programs. 80 percent of the SDAs said that 
the potential for high placement rates and Tow costs was the critical factor in put- 
ting together the initial package of JTPA training programs and services Only a 
quarter of the SDAs judged that the special needs of eligible individuals for literacy, 
work experience or other support services, or the JTPA legislation's mandate to 
serve youth and dropouts, were important factors in selecting training activities and 
service deliverers. 

As a result, the initial configuration of JTPA activities at the average SDA was 
even more weighted toward basic training activities like classroom and on-the-job 
training than the Act required (76 percent of sample site funds were expended on 
these activities compared to the Acts 70 percent requirement), the SDAs expended 
a very modest level of funds on support services like literacy training, day care and 
transportation: nine percent compared to the 15 percent allowance in the Act. They 
offered very few of the numerous innovative and exemplary programs recommended 
in the Act (less than two percent of training funds were expended on these pro- 
grams); and gave little attention to designing or funding programs targeted at 
groups with special problems or sup ^>rt service needs, such as teenage parents and 
school dropouts. 

The results of the first nine months of operation reflected these priorities. Place- 
ment rates, for example, were on average higher than anticipated or as set forth in 
federal standards: 70 percent versus a 58 percent standard for adults, and 64 per- 
cent for youth versus a federal standard of 41 percent. Costs were lower than antici- 
pated; for adults, cost per placement was $3,324, versus the federal standard of 
$5,900; for vouth, cost per positive termination was $3,145, compared to the federal 
standard of $4,500. Though the official placement rates were based * only one day 
on the job, they were widely viewed within the JTF., system as & nee of JTPA'L 
success. 

Other aspects of initial performance were not so encouraging. JTPA's targeting 
requirements were, with one exception, not satisfied. Officials at 80 percent of the 
SDAs said they made no concerted effort to define or serve those "most in need" 
and "able to benefit from" JTPA— one of the art's targeting requirements—and did 
not believe that the legislation's reduced programmatic flexibility, compared to 
CETA, and its low level of funding, were conductive to dealing with those eligibles 
who most needed assistance in r^curing jobs. Mttf private industry councils (PICs), 
in particular their business members, saw JTPA primarily as a vehicle to connect 
economically disadvantaged individuals with immediate labor market needs in the 
most efficient manner, n.t as a tool to bring high-need and high-risk individuals 
into the workforce. Local governments were typically more concened than the PICs' 
businesb members about JTPA's restricted usefulness for those individuals they 
judged to be at greater risk, and ultimately more costly to the public purse, but 
agreed that the JTPA approach was more likely to lead to high placement rates, 
lov> rats, and an involved private sector. 

Tne lack of commitment and effort to the targeting provisions of the Act resulted 
in, according to three-fourths of the SDAs, substantial screening by service deli- 
verers to enroll only those eligibles who were most job ready. The extensive screen- 
ing, plus the modest level of support and remediation services, and the unexpectedly 
brief duration of JTPA training—11 weeks for adults and 12.2 weeks for youth- 
coupled with high placement rates, did cause concern among some state and local 
JTPA officials that many participants would have gotten jobs without the benefit of 

The Act's requirement that 40 percent of an SDA's JTPA funds be spent on youth 
was also unmet in the majority of SDAs. In fac+ nost SDAs' youth spending fell 
seriously short of the legislative mandate: less tliao a third of the SDAs spent even 
90 percent of their youth allocation. Those that did typically had large in-school pro- 
grams offering job readiness and placement services to high school seniors who did 
not intend to pursuepost-high school education. Forty-three percent of the youth 
who part cipated in JTPA had high school diplomas or higher education; 31 percent 
wer- in jchcol; and 26 percent were dropouts. Many SuA officials felt the Act's 
severe restrictions on work experience ana denial of training stipends made it very 
difficult to attract youth, particularly dropouts. 

The Acts mandate that an "equitable share of JTPA funds be spent on eligibles 
who had not completed high scnool, whatever their age, also went unmet in two- 
thirds of the SDAs. Most SDAs made no special attempts to attract dropouts, or to 
design or fund programs that would meet that group's deficiencies in the job 
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market Only 60 percent of the utes offered remedial education services, and even 
those were modestly funded (six percent of training expenditures) and relatively 
briet (on average, 18 weeks) 

The SDA response to these targeting shortfalls during the transition period was, 
aa reflected in their plans for the operational year beginning Jvly 1, 1984, primarily 
a management strategy* most decided to set clearer goals for service deliverers re- 
garding youth and dropouts, and to monitor contractor activity more closely. The 
typical reaction did not include altering program content, structure or service deli- 
verers. The sample SDAs, with very few exceptions, indicated no intention to define 
or target more resources on those most in need." As indicated earlier, they did not 
judge the statute's provisions or level of funding suitable or adequate to construct a 
program for such individuals. 

In contrast to their performance with youth, dropouts, and high nrsd individuals, 
the sites on average exceeded their goals for enrolling welfare recipients. Welfare 
recipients were the one group that both PICs and local governments agreed should 
be served in large numb* rs, in hopes of a quick return in terms of reduced welfare 
dependency and costs. The SDAs for the most part developed good linkages with 
local welfare and WIN offices, ensuring a steady flow of enpUcants. In addition, wel- 
fare recipients had a source of income and support services while umy **ore in 
JTPA. The above factors may offer some guidance as to the ingredients necessary to 
insure successful targeting under JTPA. 

The SDAs were for the most part successful in implementing the Act's mandate 
that local JTPA governance be carried out jointly by local government and a private 
industry council (PIC) dominated by local business representatives. Except for a few 
locations, usually very large, old and non-expanding urban areas, or sparsely-popu- 
lated rural areas, the PICs were active in JTPA poli cym aking. When SD A dir ectors 
were asked what was the most positive aspect of fTPA compared to CETA, the 
aspect most frequently mentioned (by 34 percent of the sample sites) was increased 
p~'»ate sector involvement. 

r lhe greatest interest of the PICs- -in particular their business members— was in 
insuring that the JTPA program operated at low cost and with liigh j. iacement 
rates. They were usually against putting resources into support services, tuiC were 
not infp- ested in designing programs for particular groups. 

There was little evidence in the first operational period that f hose SDAs with 
more active PICs were more successful in involving the larger lo :al business com- 
munity in JTPA. Only two of the 25 field sites said that PIC involvement led to 
more primary labor market jobs for JTPA graduates than the existed under CETTA. 
The average wage of JTTA graduates offered some support for this view: at $4.61 
per hour, it met neither the federal standard of $4.90, nor local program expecta- 
tions. 

It was unclear whether the high level of PIC interett and involvement would con- 
tinue. There were substantial changes in PIC membership at half the sample sites, 
and changes in PIC leadership at one third of the sites, during t^e transition period. 
PIC members at many of the sites expressed concern over the increasing number of 
state administrative and reporting requirements, and at the amount of time they 
were spending on JTPA. They were, however, very pleased at the early placement 
and cost ret ults. 

Fulfillme.it of the statute's requirements of SDA coordination with other public 
agencies interested in employment and training was uneven Coordination with 
agencies which brought quick and concrete results, sucn as welfare and WIN, were 
generally successful. There continued to be great interest in coordination with loc^l 
economic development efforts, but most SDAs saw this as a long-term process, ~nd 
did not expect quick results. There was in fact little evidence of such results during 
the transition period. 

Coordination with the Employment Service showed a modest increase over that 
which existed under CETA, Primarily in terms of establishing joint service bound- 
aries, or colocating offices. Few sites achieved substantive or programmatic coordi- 
nation beyond that which had previously existed. 

Coordination with the public school system increased during the transitional 
period over what was set forth in the initial plans, primarily to increase the number 
of youth participating in JTPA. However, almost half of the SDAs still had no link- 
ages with the public school system at the end of the transition period. Coordination 
with other public agencies— rehabilitation, vocational education and others— was 
scattered across the sites and usually i oodest in scope 

Local JTPA coordination with other public agencies was more evident where 
there was strong sta pressure, or active state-ievel coordination among public 
agencies. However, les*. -lan a third of the states exhibited those characteristics. All 
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the states established coordination requirements fo- their SDAs, but these could 
usually be met by local written statements of into.it to coordinate. Several states 
noted that they did not nave the staff resources to monitor the development and 
implementation of coordination agieements among local agencies at ail the SDAs. 
There was little evidence, in terms of policies or activities, that the degree of coordi- 
nation, at either the state or local levels, would change substantially during the 
first full program year. 

An area of concern which developed during the transitional per. od was the rela- 
tionship between states and SDAs. A majority of the sample SDAt said that state 
administrative and reporting requirements were more time-consuming than federal 
requirements had been under CETA. Tie state response generally was that their 
requirements were necessary to provide useful analysis of SDA operations and per- 
formance and to prepare properly for federal audits; state officials did not feel they 
had been adequately informed as to the standards federal auditors would use. The 
stales with few exceptions judged that in the area of operational and performance 
reporting a more substantial federal role would have been useful, in order to ensure 
uniform national data for comparison and analysis. 

Whether further operating experience will improve local/state relationships, and 
perhaps in the process increase the federal role, will be important issues for follow- 
up. 

JTPA's initial operating period produced a mixture of accomplishments and short- 
falls. As noted earlier, wnat is notable is the similarity across the sample SDAs ii> 
program structure, content and performance. These basic similarities generally per- 
sist across geographic, demographic, economic and local leadership differences. 

The simflantiesappear to be a result of several factors. The great majority of 
SDAs said that CETA had not had a positive reputation in their coiomunities. 
Whether that reputation was deserved or not, SDA leaders were determined that 
JTPA would have a positive image. One part of CETA's image that was heavily pub- 
licized was that it was "too costly, and ineffective," to quote one national magazine. 
Thus the SDAs focus on cost and placement measures was in part a response to this 
aspect of the CETA image. 

A second factor, connected to the first, was that media, political and professional 
discussion of JTPA, particularly that emanating from Washington, D.C., tended to 
focus on only a few of the numerous mandates and changes the Act contained: pri- 
vate sector involvement, performance standards, and potential to reduce welfare 
rolls through JTPA. It was in these areas that the SDAs performed well. 

A third factor was the level of JTPA funding. Many SDAs judged that the level of 
JTPA funding— which could piC^ide training services to less th?n five percent of 
individuals eligible for JTPA— was too small to afford much room for innovative, 
exemplary or multicomronent programs aimed at high-need groups. Those programs 
cost more to develop, to operate, and usually, ev^n When successful, report rein lively 
high cost per placement. Fundii^ such programs at any substantial level would sig- 
nificantly reduce the total number of participants for which JTPA could provide 
t.rair>n*. Officials in many jurisdictions were concerned that any action*, which re- 
duced the total number of participants would promote the judgment that JTPA was 
insignificant, and perhaps not worth keeping, if further cuts in federal spending 
were contemplated. 

These explanations do not undercut or minimize the significance of JTPA's early 
successes; neither, however, do they erase the importance of the other mandates and 
goals of the Act which were not satisfied during the first operational period. The 
adequacy of the SDA response to these shortfalls, the ability to maintain early suc- 
cesses, and the role of the federal and state governments in ensuring that all of 
JTPA's provisions are given serious attention and efforts, are critical issues that 
will be examined for the next report. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. Guiiderson, you just joined us, and I have stated, becaus e of 
Mr. Walker's time schedule, th^t we would take his testimony and 
question him before ve got into the testimony of Mr. Moore. 

Mr. Gundkkson. I am sorry; I thought you meant Mr. Walker rm 
the floor. I understand we are expecting another vote in 10 to 15 
minutes, so we mav want to try to hurry this up. 

Mr. Martinez OK, we will go into the questioning now. 

I get an inference from what you first said that you understand 
that the mandate of the legislation to serve the most needy <md 
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that even though this has been a very efficient program for these 
that it has served, those most in need were ignored. 
Wou.M you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. Our reading, both of the legislation and our 
discussions with most local operators, is that the legislation is not 
consistent on what it expects of them. It does talk about most in 
need; it does talk about serving dropouts and 40-percent youth. On 
the other hand, for most of the ocsi ->peratorG that we talked to, 
their perspective was basically what they heard emanating from 
Washington was the importance of high placement ratee, low costs, 
and bringing in welfare recipients. They did not hear that those 
provisions of the legislation focusing on most in need and youth 
and dropoute were that important. Therefore, they focused on what 
they heard was important, the high placement rates, low cost, and 
they achieved that. So they reaJJy focused on those aspects of legis- 
lation they felt they #ot the most rev/ard for carrying out. 

Mr. Martinez. Vet me ask you one more re" 1 quick question. 
How does the short period cf training really pr Je long-term job 
potential? In my thinking, jobs that you can tr. n people for very 
quickly are jobs that have a low amount of skill connected with 
tb^m. Therefore, there really is no guarantee of long-term employ- 
ment. 

Mr. Walxer. I don't thirk any cf th^se programs, no matter how 
long or how short, can guarantee long-ter m em ployment, but cer- 
tainly what we heard in the field was that JTPA functioned best as 
a ve^y efficient employment exchange at the local level in filling 
those jobs that were immediately available. That also m»ant that it 
functions best for people who may be unemployed, who may be low 
income, who may nave some support service needs, but who are ba- 
sically work-ready; who do have basic literacy skills and with a 10- 
or 11- or 12-week course, can be polished up and ready to put into 
that available job That is really where this program functions at 
its peak. 

It would deal, of course, with those people who have greater 
needs or longer-term needs. It just simply can't bring them in. 

Mr. Martnlz. So without a revision of the program itself and 
directing it toward those other people, those most in need will con- 
tinue to be unserved. 

Mr. Walker. I think not. Certainly between our first time in the 
field and our second time, we saw a drastic decrease of interest on 
the part of local operators on even claiming the rhetoric that they 
were dealing with those most in need. In fact, what we heard the 
last time out was that dealing with those much harder-to-serve 
groups could not be done in a program that was so focused on 
having the private sector involved because that group would not 
maintain their interest. They would need much more money in 
support services; would need reduced pressure on performance, cer- 
tainly, and more flexibility and focus on creative and innovative 
programming that a program like JTPA just doesn't lead you natu- 
rally to deal with those kinds of people and their problems. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you. I am just going to b* very brief be- 
cause of your time problem and oui time problem. Just one clarifi- 
cation, ^nd that is in page 6 of your testimony, you say. 'Though 
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the official placement rates were based on only 1 day on the job, 
they are widely viewed within the system as evidence of success. " 
Is this a standard across all service delivery areas that placement 
rates are based on only 1 day on the job? 

Mr. Walker. Yes. When we were out — there may have been one 
or two exceptions, Congressman, but certainly for the vast majori- 
ty, it was 1 day on the job, and that was no different than CETA, 
so it was that JTPA was doing anything different here. These 
placement rates under CETA; placement rates under JTPA are 
largely 1-day-on-the-job figures. 

Mr. Gunderson. I am going to ask you to respond, either later or 
in written testimony to the whole queption of liability. This area 
has been one of major concern raised by our local personnel, par- 
ticularly the PIC councils. If either of you would submit in written 
testimony or later in remarks something on this issue of liability 
and what ought to be done at the Federal level to deal with that 
concern, it would be most helpful. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Time will not permit my question— neither mine nor 
the witness' time will permit it. I would like for you to respond 
maybe in writing if you can. 

One of the things that JTPA sought to create was a true partner- 
ship between PIC and the local elected officials with increased re- 
sponsibility for States and role for the Federal Government. Do you 
think that we have a true partnership? 

Mr. Walker. I would just like to answer that briefly, Mr. Hayes. 
From one angle, I think there is no question that we do. You have 
businessmen and volunteers sitting spending their time working 
with local government on this program. In another sense, I think 
we have to be realistic and recognize the limitations of a program 
which takes the interest of the local public sector, which is often 
towards dealing with tough social problems, and people are paid to 
deal with them and a volunteer group is spending their own time, 
who want to see quick successes, who really aren't in it, I think, for 
a long, arduous, tortured kind of path which sometimes social pro- 
gramming can be. That is just a realistic limitation of this partner- 
ship. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Moore, I sincerely apologize. We will take an- 
other 10-minute break and be back to take your testimony. 
[Recess.] 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Moore, once again, excuse us for the delay. 
Why don't you proceed. 
Mr. Moore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My commento today are offered both as president of the San 
Diego Private Industry Council, as well as president of the Nation- 
al Job Training Partnership, which is an organization representing 
service delivery areas, industry councils, and States involved with 
the administration of the Job Training Partnership Act. 

The perspective I would like to share with you is principally that 
of an SDA and PIC director working day to day with the imple- 
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mentation of this program, perhaps a more operational and prag- 
matic view than you might get from surveys and research reports. 

I will just summarize some of the key points that I would like to 
share with you from my testimony. 

Overall, JTPA is working remarkably well for a program still in 
its infancv. This does not mean that there are no areas of concern 
because there certainly are, but overall, PIC's are appointed and 
active. The private sector is more involved in Federal job training 
programs than ever before in our history. Programs are operating 
effectively. The eligible population is being served and the public 
credibility of job training programs is high. 

I would like to turn for a moment to some areas that do require 
consideration. One of JTPA's most welcome and critical improve- 
ments over CETA was the establishment of what I would call sta- 
bility structures, a 2-year plan, a program year that, in essence, al- 
lowed advanced funding, and a variety of other measures. 

Theee are critical to establish a stability in program continuity 
for JTPA that CETA was never afforded, but an area that was 
overlooked was the volatility of sub-State funding allocations. 
JTPA provides a 90 percent hold-harmless in annual funding allot- 
ments to States, but there is no such provision in JTPA for sub- 
State allocations to service delivery areas and PIC's. 

One-third of the local SDA's allocation is awarded based on the 
numbers of persons in areas of substantial unemployment, but if 
that area's unemployment rate drops just below that threshold 
level of 6.5 percent, it can lose 100 percent of the funding attributa- 
ble to that formula element, even though the number of unem- 
ployed is virtually the same in absolute numbers. This type of 
funding is found in two-thirds of the formula providing moneys to 
local areas. 

The resulting effects are volatile funding shifts that can cause 
the dismantling of entire program structures in 1 year, only per- 
haps to have to be rebuilt at additional cost and delays in a subse- 
quent year. Staff layoffs, termination of contracts, loss of training 
facilities, interrupted commitments to employers. The list of oper- 
ational impacts goes on and on. All this happens annually in the 
middle of what is an approved 2-year plan. 

In 1984, many SDA's experienced 30 to 50 percent funding reduc- 
tions over the prior year. JTPA was intended to limit these roller- 
coaster impacts on funding. Results are destabilizing and disrup- 
tive. As detrimental as the situation is for title IIA, it is absolutely 
devastating for the title IIB Summer Youth Employment Program. 

States lack an effective means to solve this problem under the 
current law. The Department of Labor has offered no adequate so- 
lution. Congress needs to include in JTPA provisions extending the 
90 percent hold-harmless that currently exists among States to 
extend that to within State allocations amongst SDA's and PIC's. 

A good deal cf commentary in discussion today has also centered 
on Hie question of national performance standards included in 
JTPA. 

I have included in my testimony a variety of information that de- 
scribes a bit for you the experience of San Diego as an illustration 
under the performance standards. In general, San Diego experi- 
enced attainment of all seven performance standards and did so 
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with no less service to hardest served Toups and no lessening of 
the use of community-based organizations to deliver services. As a 
result of that performance, San Diego has allocated $900,000 by the 
State of California as an incentive for that performance. 

Let me assure you that has become a strong incentive to contin- 
ued performance and has raised the performance expectations level 
in San Diego. That will allow us to serve 500 persons who other- 
wise would not have been served in JTPA. 

One of the key catalysts that sparked that performance was 
simply the existence of clear, speJ^c, known public performance 
standards that serve to elevate a consciousness about performance 
and to define targets for performance. Performance standards have 
had the overall effect of elevating the performance attainment of 
the delivery system. 

With regard to concerns often expressed that performance stand- 
ards will invariably drive local SDA's and PIC's to select clients 
most able to succeed, let me say that it is clearly possible for a 
training agency to increase its likelihood of successful performance 
by "creaming/ But that is not an inevitable development. 

For example, in Sao Diego, each training contract includes tar- 
gets not only for performance outcomes, but numerical targets for 
services to hard-to-serve groups, handicapped, limited English- 
speaking, ex offender, refugees, ethnic minorities, public assistance 
recipients and so forth. A contractor does not successfully perform 
by achieving program outcomes if doing so is at the expense of 
serving the target groups to which it is also contractually bound. 

The point is that the definition of performance needs to also in- 
clude considerations as to who was served. It is within the capacity 
under JTPA at the Federal, Stete and local levels to ensure that 
this is the case, to ensure that performance is also performance 
with integrity. 

Now, I do not wish my comments to be taken that all is roses in 
the performance garden. There exists fundamental problems with 
performance standard models that the *<abor Department has de- 
veloped. Factors built into the model are able to explain only one- 
half of all the performance variations that would occur. There are 
questions to be raised with regard to the data base which the Die- 
partment of Labor is using for the calculation of performance 
standards. 

The most significant problem is he reliance upon placement 
rather than longer terra measures foi assessing performance. With 
the passage of JTPA, Congress stated o section 106 that the basic 
measure of performance would be increases in employment and 
long-term earnings and reductions in welfare dependency. The cur- 
rent national performance standards do not include those meas- 
ures. 

Maintaining public confidence and implementing congressional 
intent requires significant improvement in the primitive system 
that is now being utilized to measure performance. There exists 
much work to be done to perfect the way in which the model is im- 
plemented and the measures that are utilized. 

The Department of Labor's cautious approach needs to be modi- 
fied to evidence a greater commitment to impleme iting postpro- 
gram performance measures and improving the model s predictive 
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validity. Each State, left to its own devices, will spawn a wide 
range of systems of varying quality and limited consistency. The 
national integrity of JTPA should not be left to the hopeful expec- 
tation that the struggles with this issue separately in the 50 States 
will simultaneously and coincidentally converge to an appropriate 
system. 

I would like for a moment to talk about the area of youth serv- 
ices and the concern that exists that SDA's in many cases are not 
meeting the 40-percent expenditure requirement on youth. The 
impact of restrictions on work experience are more significant in 
JTPA than restrictions on needs-bated stipend payments. In order 
to encourage youth to participate in a turning program, it is often 
essential that something immediate, tangible, specific and of value 
be offered. 

Being severely limited in the ability to pay stipends, and with 
severe restrictions on work experience, the requirement to expend 
40 percent of all moneys on youth, which, because of the unit cost 
of youth programs, may mean 50 to 60 percent of all persons 
served, is a demanding task. 

On-the-job training programs are often also limited in their abili- 
ty to serve youth due to State laws prohibiting youth working in 
many occupations under the age of 18 or 19. The combination of 
limited program strategies, along with a 40 percent expenditure re- 
quirement, is a primary reason why SDA's have had difficulty 
meeting new service levels. 

The real issue is to examine whether or not we have built into 
JTPA adequate strategies, adequate program strategies to serve 
youth at the level to which we expect youth to be served in this 
program. The issue of liability was raised a moment ago, and cer- 
tainly questions surrounding financial liability for minor violations 
of procedural rules and regulations preoccuopied much of the man- 
agement energy of the CETA system in its final years. 

It would be a mistake of great consequence to return to the point 
where the dominant performance objective of the service delivery 
area was minimization of exposure to financial liability, but JTPa 
is now approaching, in tnis next year, the period in which the 
result of initial audits conducted under JTPA will first be seen. 

States, in the face of limited Federal guidance, are pursuing a 
protective and defensive approach. What is an allowable cost in 
one State may be a disallowed cost in another. There are no nation- 
al audit standards for allowable costs under JTPA. There can be 50 
separate interpretations in 50 separate States. 

The Labor Department's position that Governors can proceed 
with great flexibility and that the Federal Government will not 
later question such interpretations is believed by no one at the 
State and local level, and with good cause. The Department of 
Labor has done a service to the delivery system under JTPA by not 
hamstringing the system with needless regulation. But there are 
key areas in which greater guidance is needed and one of the most 
important of these is audits and liability. 

One of JTPA's most controversial features was its elimination of 
stipends for all practical purposes. It should be obvious that absent 
any means of income support, it is virtually impossible for an indi- 
vidual to participate for any extended duration in a skills training 
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activity. However, it is also true the question of income support is 
not synonymous with stipends. 

A major response b;, SDA's to lack of stipends was to attempt to 
structure alternative programs better able to serve participants 
with limited in-program income. This included part-time jobs. It in- 
cludes the use of on-the-job training, combined with classroom 
training. It includes the intensifying of instruction to shorten the 
length of time a person may need to acquire certain job skills. 

But all these adjustments together cannot address the problem 
completely. If our policy objective is to have a system accessible to 
all persons who are eligible, then somethi"<* more needs to be done. 
To simply suggest that motivation by itself is sufficient to sustain 
an individual in p. longer term turning program is at best naive 
and at worst, smacks of "let them eat cake." 

Now, one potential solution is to establish a more flexible system 
that is currently in effect, one that provides increased flexibility to 
the local area. I am not suggesting a return to stipends. Simple 
income transfers fail to reinforce incentives for participant per- 
formance, but the flexibility to establish, for example, earned-in- 
centive payments, where a participant can earn an amount for 
achievement of training objectives, attendance levels, competencies 
attained, can provide a source of earned income during the pro- 
gram associated with achievement. 

This is just one example. If, in fact, what we care about is the 
total cost of a person to be served, we should be concerned less 
about — at the national level — about defining the rules and restric- 
tions on stipends and support of services. 

Finally, with regard to displaced workers, I would like to offer 
some observations concerning *he underexpenditure of title III 
moneys. Title HI funds do n m by formula to the local level. 
Twenty-five percent are retained by the Department of Labor. At 
the State level, the remaining 75 percent is often distributed 
through requiring local applications for moneys. 

The mechanism of a local application is time consuming. Waiting 
to apply for funds until a plant is already closed impedes the abili- 
ty to put together a program. Particularly critical of displaced 
workers is that if you cannot put that program together by the 
time the plant closed, the longer it takes to get the moneys, the 
less likely you <ire going to be able to involve the persons in the 
program. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, the last thought I would leave with you 
is the urging in the strongest of terms to preserve the local flexibil- 
ity. A key to maintaining business, elected official and community 
support is to keep their roles meaningful and JTPA will succeed 
based on the strength of those local partnerships and flexibility is 
the key to allowing those partnerships to emerge. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Patrick W. Moore follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Patrick W. Moore, President, San Diego Private 
Industry Council and President, National Job Training Partnership, Inc 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Patrick W. Moore, Presi- 
dent and Managing Officer of the San Diego Private Industry Council. In that ca- 
pacity I serve as chief staff to the San Diego PIC, as well as Executive Director of 
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the San Diego Regional Employment and Training Consortium, the administrative 
entity for JTPA in the city an . county of San Diego, 

I also have the privilege <f serving as President of the National Job Training 
Partnership, Inc. The National Job Training Partnership is the only national orga- 
nization representing all of the various local and state "partners" that operate 
under the National Job Training Partnership Act. 

Let me express my appreciation for the invitation to address your Committee at 
its initial hearing on JTPA oversight. 

The testimony you will receive today from other witnesses — principals involved 
with the General Accounting Office, the Grinke r-Walker and the Westat studies- 
will provide you a comprehensive overview of trt nds that can be observed in JTPA. 
1 would like to share with you my perspectives sl: an SDA and PIC Director, work- 
ing day-to-day with the implementation and management of this program — perhaps 
a more operational and pragmatic pei spective than surveys and research reports 
might convey. While the comment I offer are purely my own, they do reflect obser- 
vations gleaned not only from San Diego's experience, but also from knowledge of, 
and interaction with, many of my peers. 

So that you may better understand the context for my own comments, the San 
Diego Service Delivery Area (SDA) includes both the city and the county of San 
Diego, and represents a population just in excess of two (2) million. The San Diego 
SDA reflects a blend of urban and rural communities, with an economy character- 
ized by a diverse combination of tourism, defense related industries, agriculture, the 
Navy, and rapidly expanding high tech, electronics and bio-tech industries. 

The annual unemployment rate for San Diepo for the past calendar year was 
6.2%. Although unemployment has been declining in San Diego, significant struc- 
tural shifts in the local economy have resulted in major plant closures in the tuna 
(fishing and canning), and ship building and repair industries. Indeed, over 10,000 
workers have become unemployed from various local plant closures and mass lay- 
offs over the nast twenty four months. Although San Diego's overall unemployment 
remains below the national average, more than 50,000 San Diegans are today unem- 
ployed—and they r ep res e nt those with the most severe barriers to employment. Mi- 
nority and youth unemployment continue at unacceptably high levels. 

Drawing from San Diego's own perspective as well as from a knowledge of other 
SDA and PIC experiences, I would like to focus my comments today on several key 
issues: sub-state funding allocations, performance standards, services to youth, 
audits and liabilities, participant income support, and displaced workers. 

My perspective on these issues is not only shaped from experience with JTPA. I 
served as a prime sponsor director of nearly ten years during CETA, first in a rural 
area of Oregon and subsequently in Southern California, and have had the opportu- 
nity over the past fifteen years to direct training programs under the Manpower 
Development and Training Act (MDTA) and the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) 
prior to CETA; as well as to work at the State and Federal levels. 

OVERVIEW 

JTPA is working It is working remarkably well for a program still in its infancy. 
This does not mean there are no . reas of concern, because ther» are. But overall, 
PICs are appointed and active; the private sector is more involved in federal job 
training programs than ever before in our history, programs are operating effective- 
ly; the eligible population is being served; and the public credibility of job training 
programs, both with the business and general corrmunities is high. This success is 
not only due to the structure and design of the JTPA legislation, but is also in good 
measure due to the ability of JTPA to capitalize on the institutional knowledge and 
capacities that had been developed from over a decade of CETA experience. 

t*UB-8TATE FUNDING ALLOCATIONS 

One of JTPA 's most welcome and critical improvements over CETA was the estab- 
lishment of "stability structures"— a two-year plan; a staggered program year Jiat, 
in erfect, provides forward funding; safeguards against frequent, last minute regula- 
tory or performance standard changes; requirements for prompt allocation of funds, 
three year expenditure authority for obligated funds These features, in tandem 
with the Federal commitment to allow a period of legislative sta bility and not 
"tinker" prematurely with the program, continued to be vi*al to JTPA's health and 
programmatic matu* lty But an area overlooked is the volatility of sub-state funding 
allocations 

JTPA provides a 90% hold harmless in annual funding allotments to states. Re- 
gardless of funding formu'a shifts, a state is assured that funding in any year will 
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be no less than 90% of w het it reo ived in the prior year A similar stabilizin g fea - 
ture was present in CETA throughout its history. But there is no provision in JTPA 
regarding sub-state allocations to local Service Delivery Areas. 

One third (V4) of a local SDA's allocation is awarded based upon +he number of 
unemployed persons in areas of substantial unemployment (6.5%) or higher). But if 
its unemployment rate drops just below 6.5 percent, it can lose 100% of the funding 
that is attributable to this formula element— even though the number of unem- 
ployed is virtually the same in absolute numbers. This type of "funding cliff' is also 
present in the formula element (with a weight of one third) that allocates funds 
based on "excess unemployment" (above 4.5%). Thus, two thirds (%) of the local 
funding mechanism is subject to this dynamic. 

The resulting effecte are volatile funding shifts in local areas that can cause the 
dismantling of entire program tructures in one year, only to perhaps be reinstated 
at added cost and operating delays in a subsequent year. Stair layoffs; termination 
of contracts; loss of training facilities; interrupted commitments to employers; scaled 
down participant recruitment activities; storage, sale or transfer of training equip- 
ment — the list of operational impacts goes on and on. A slight lise in employment 
above the 6.5% threshhold in the subsequent year requires reinstatement of these 
contractions. And ail of this happens annually, in the middle of the approved two 
yerr plan. 

In 1984, many SDAs experienced fur ding reductions of 30% to 50% from the prior 
year JTPA was intended to limit these "roller coaster' funding fluctuations which 
are not only costly and interruptive to program continuity, but which also damage 
business and local community confidence in the program. 

Such volatile shifts dramatically and disproportionately affect resources for rela- 
tive small changes in the level of local unemployment. The results are destabilizing 
and disruptive. With a gradual lowering of national unemployment, the number of 
areas that hover close to these funding precipices increase, and system wide effects 
magnify. As detrimental as this situation is for Title II-A, it is devastating with 
regard to the Title II-B summer youth employment program. 

States lack effective means to solve this problem under the current law. The De- 
partment of Labor has offered no adsquate solution. The Congress needs to include 
within JTPA, provisions extending the 90% hold harmless provisions currently in 
effect among states, to within-state allocations to SDAs for Title II-A and H-B. 

PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 

A good deal of commentary and concern have surfaced regarding JTPA's inclu- 
sion, for the first time, of national performance standards. Skeptics cite the poten- 
tial for detrimental impact on participant selection (i.e., those most in need may not 
be served), and advocates cite the positive effect that accountability measure have 
had on program performance. 

I would like to illustrate some points with regard to this debate by citing Califor- 
nia's and San Diego's specific experience. 

The State of California, along with the majority of states, uses the performance 
standards model that h*s been developed by the U.S. Department of Labor (DOIA 
That model takes the seven (7) national performance standards identified by the 
Secretary and prescribes a means by which these national standards are adjusted 
for each SDA, based upon a range of characteristics, including service to various 
target groups, local unemployment rates, and other relevant elements. 

California moved quickly and aggressively to implement the use of performance 
incentive funds. Approximately 80% of California's "6%" performance incentive 
monies are allocated among Service Delivery Areas. SDAs meeting five out of their 
seven performance standards, and not falling short of any of those missed by more 
than 15%, are eligible to receive a share of performance incentive monies, based on 
the number of standards met; tlie degree to which standards were exceeded; and the 
size of the Service Delivery Area. 

San Diego's experience with regard to performance rtandards under this ayazem 
for the nine months' transition period of October 1, 1983 through June 30, 19o4 was 
as follows: 



PjffOfTMT*— 

rertamwee cntro 

tomtanl Actut 



Entered employment rate (adult) 
Welfare entered employment rate 



55 percent 78 percent 

38 perccr! 64 percent 
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Performance— 

Pert ormance criteria 

Standard Actual 



Average wage $4 46 $4 61 

Cost per altered employment $4,595 $2,835 

Entded employment rate (youth) 47 percent 75 percent 

Positive termination rate 73 percent 81 percent 

Cost per positive termination $3,022 $2,947 



Net only did performance during the first program year of JTPA exceed the 
standards set by the model, but it also exceeded in all categories the experience of 
San Diego during the last year of CETA: 



Criteria 



Entered impioymenl rate (adult) 
Welfare entered employment rate 
Average wage 

Cost per entered employment 
Entered ernployrnent rate (youth) 
Positive termination rate 
Cost pe'posrtjvefenir^on. 



last Year CETA JTPA 



60 percent 


78 percent 


52 percent 


64 percent 


$4 43 


$4 61 


$3,675 


$2,835 


49 percent 


75 percent 


68 percent 


81 percent 


$3,239 


$2,947 



This level of improved performance was not obtained at the sacrifice of any signif- 
icant change in the persons being served* 





Percent- 






Last year 
CETA 


JTPA 


female 


4r> 


50 


Public assistance recipient 


34 


34 


Handicapped 


9 


8 


Unemployed 15 weeks or more (adults) 




67 


Black 


22 


23 


Hispanic 


25 


23 


Asian/Pacrfic Islander 


12 


13 


School dropout 


26 


22 


Single head of household with dependents 


19 


20 


Unemployment insurance claimant 


12 


11 


Age 21 and under 


35 


34 


Age 55 and over 


6 


7 



Increased performance was ->i«o not obtained from any significu.it shift in the 
type of organizations from which training services were purchased 



TRAINING CONTRACTS BY TYPE OF AGENCY 



Type 


Percent- 
Last year 
OTA 


JTPA 


Community based organizations 


48 


45 


Public education 


21 


22 


Private education 


i*» 


10 


Private employers 


8 


9 


Local governments 


9 


9 


Other private, nonprofit (for example, labor, chambers of commerce, and so forth) 


2 


5 
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As you can see from the data, San Diego experienced successful attainment of all 
seven performance standards; exceeded performance during the prior year of CETA; 
did so with no significant change in service to hard-to-serve population groups, did 
not lessen its use of community organizations to deliver training; experienced no 
change in SDA boundaries from the previous prime sponsor; and did not change ad- 
ministrative entities from CETA to JTPA 

As a result of this performance and California's approach to implementing a 
strong performance incentives system, San Diego received a performancp incentive 
award of $886,507. And let me assure >ou that that has become a strong incentive 
for continued performance in the current year, and has elevated performance expec- 
tations to a new level in San Diego. 

What was the cause for increased performance? In part, it was an improved eco- 
nomic climate that saw average unemployment in San Diego drop two percentage 
points. But the improvements in performance more than exceeded the expectations 
that accompany this change. And, the peiformance standards model incorporates 
the factor of local unemployment in its setting of the performance standards to be 
reached. The catalyst that sparked performance included* 

The establishment by the PIC of an Evaluation Committee that scrutinized per- 
formance; 

Termination by the PIC 01 half a dozen contracts t^at were not performing, clear- 
ly signaling to the local delivery system the seriousness of the PIC's intent; and 
The simple existence of clear, specific, known and public performance b^dards 



This is not to suggest that organizations dehvering job training services are not 
concerned about accomplishment without the "stick" of performance standards. 

We in San Diego believe that we have an effective, concerned, competent set of 
service delivery organizations. However, the existence of performance standards has 
raised the conscicusness of SDAs, PICs, and training providers. Performance stand- 
ards combined with the extensive use of fixed unit price performance contracts (the 
only method of contracting used in San Diego) has had an overall effect of elevating 
the performance attainment of the delivery system. 

But what of t ie concerns often expressed that performance standards and use of 
fixed unit price contracting will invariably drive local SDAs and PICs to select cli- 
ents most able to succeed? And doesn't this seemingly inevitable tradeoff suggest 
that a system focused on performance outcomes— a '^performance driven" system- 
will perversely affect service to population groups for whom job training programs 
were intended in the first place? 

It is clearly possible for a training agency to increase its likelihood of successful 
performance by "creaming" the mc3t successful persons from among the population 
to be served. But this is not an inevitable development. In San Diego, each training 
contract includes not only targets fot performance outcomes, but it also contains nu- 
merical targets for the percentage of persons to be served from various hard-to-serve 
population groups. A contractor does not successfully perform by achieving higher 
piogram outcomes, if doing so is at the expense of the target groups to which it is 
also contractually bound. Successful performance is to include considerations of 
both who is served, as well as what outcomes are produced. When the option of 
achieving higher performance outcomes through neglect of service to key population 
groups is removed, then increased performance has to be obtained through program 
efficiencies and improved effectiveness in operation. 

My point in dwelling on San Diego's experience is simply to convey a specific il- 
lustration of the desirable impact that performance standards have had, and to 
demonstrate that often expressed fears regarding undesirable effects on services to 
hard-to-eerve groups are not an inherent tradeoff that should cause us to doubt the 
wisdom or value of a "performance driven" system. 

I do not wish my comments to be taken that "all is roses" in the performance 
garden. There exists fundamental problems with the performance standard model 
that the Labor Department has developed and which is being utilized by the majori- 
ty of states. Hie model attempt to factor in elements such as service to nard-to-serve 
groups, local unemployment rates, program duration, and other features to validly 
predict an expected level of performance. However, factors built into the model are 
able to explain or predict less than one-half of all of the variations in performance. 
This means that more than half of the factors which contribute to performance vari- 
ance cannot be considered within the confines of the model. Further, there are ques- 
tions to be raised with regard to the data base that is now being utilized by the 
Department of Labor for the performance model as we enter the next program year. 

The most significant problem with the current performance standards system is 
the reliance upon placement rather than longer term measures f or assessing per- 
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formance With the passage of JTPA, Congress stated in Section 106 that the basic 
measure of performance for °dult training programs under Title II are to be in- 
creases in employment a r .u earnings and reductions in welfare dependency The cur- 
rent national performai.uj standards do not include these measures. The Office ot 
Management and Budget's denial of the U.S. Department of Labor's requests to es- 
tablish post program data collection categories makes the implementation of any 
such standards virtually impossible. 

The existence of performance standards has increased the credibility of JTPA 
with the business and the general community. They are an asset in building public 
confidence in JTPA expenditures. It distinguishes JTPA as virtually the only pro- 
gram in the social services arena with such visible and specific measures of perform- 
ance It would be a mistake of monumental proportions to remove from JTPA the 
desirable features of a "performance driven" system. At the same time, maintaining 
this confidence and implementing congressional intent requires significant improve- 
ment in the primitive system now being utilized. There exists much work to be done 
to perfect the way in which the current national performance standards model is 
constructed and the measures used. While some efforts are underway at the Depart- 
ment of Labor to examine the current model, the disposition of the Department of 
Labor is to make relatively few changes, leaving well enough along, leaving adjust- 
ments to be made at the State level. The Department's cautious approach should be 
modified and a greater commitment made to implementing post program perform- 
ance measures and improving the current model's predictive validity. 

Fach state left to its own devices will spawn a wide range of systems of varying 
q , Jity and limited consistency. This is an area in which great sr Fev ?ral leadership 
is required. The national integrity of JTPA should not be left to a hopeful expecta- 
tion that the struggles with this issue separately in the fift/ states will simulta- 
neously and comcidentallyconverge to an appropriate system. We must not lose the 
opportunity we have in JTPA to build public confidence through demonstrations of 
accountability and performance. The need to perfect better system and measures 
must proceed rapidly and with urgency. 



I would like to turn to the area of youth services. There exits concern that most 
SDAs are not meeting the 4 "o expenditure requirement for services to youth As 
you art aware, JTPA reou'.* t?»at 40% of JTPA expenditures be on services to 
youth Unlike provisions tnat existed under CETA that tracked services to yo* th as 
a percent of persons served, JTPA measures youth services in terms of expendi- 
tures. The true effect of this standard ls to effectively require that 50-60 percent of 
all persons serve* 1 be youth. This is due to the oftentimes lower unit cost for youth 
programs. WhevI.er or not you view this effect as desirable, I would like to raise two 
observations regarding the meeting of this requirement. 

The impact of restrictions on work experience are more significant in JTPA than 
restrictions on needs-based payments. As difficult as it may be to expect adults to 
enter a training program for a future benefit of employment and higher wages, it is 
a more difficult proposition to expect youth to associate with such deferred rewards. 
In order to encourage youth to participate in a training program, it is often essen- 
tial that something immediate, tangible, specific and of value be offered. Severely 
limited now in the ability to pay stipends, and with severe restrictions on work ex- 
perience, the requirement to spend 40% of all monies on youth (which may mean 
services to 50-60% of all persons enrolled) poses a demanding task. On-the-job train- 
ing programs are also often limited in their ability to sorve youth due to state laws 
prohibiting youth under age of 18 or 19 from working in a variety of oc :upations. 
While Section 205 of JTPA describes a variety of exemplary programs available for 
youth, these are limited in many cases to in-school youtn. 

JTPA limits many "f the services strategies that are appropriate for serving 
youth, particularly younger youth and youth who are out of school. The combina- 
tion of limited program strategies, along with a requirement that (effectivtty) 50- 
60% of all persons served by youth, is the primary reason why SDAs have in many 
cases fallen short of meeting required youth service levels. This shortfall doe 3 not 
reflect a lack of priority or absence of concern for serving youth. Services to i oung 
persons are at or near the top of the priority list for virtually every local communi- 
ty; and they are not at the top of that list simply because JTPA establishes e target; 
it is because youth experience the highest rates of unemployment and con munities 
are genuinely concerned about the future of their young people. 

If we are to effectively serve youth with quality programs, and if «TrPA is to roach 
its youth expenditure targets, some adjustments must be made. This issue needi to 
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be examined not simply from the standpoint of whether or not we have adequately 
provided PIC s and service delivery areas the tools to effectively serve youth— both 
at the level the Congress has intended and to the level to which local areas aspire 
A second issue regarding the 40% requirement concens the cost of data collection. 
Administative funds are severely restricted in JTPA The administrative cost and 
complexity of tacking expenditures for youth is considerably greater than tracking 
persons. It is a relatively easy matter to count the number of persons aged 21 and 
under as a percent of total enrollments. However, in training programs which may 
serve persons both over and under the thre-jiioid age of 21, it is terribly complex to 
track each individual cost associated separately with each individual participant 
The Department of Labor's position has been ihai: the pro-rating of program costs 
proportionately to persons aged 21 and undei does not meet the requirements of the 
Act Unless the pro-rating of common program costs is sanctioned by JTPA and the 
Labor Department, tracking this requirement will absorb undue amounts of limited 
administrative funds and expose SDAs to potential questioned costs 

AUDITS AND LIABILITIES 

Questions surrounding aduits and liabilities, as I believe this Committee is well 
aware, preoccupied much of the management energy and the concerns of the CETA 
system during its final years. This focus arose due to the degree of financial expo- 
sure that local governments and training operators experienced for what were often 
minor violations of procedural rules and regulations. 

It would be a mistake of great consequence to return to the point where the domi- 
nant performance objective of Service Delivery Area administrative entities is the 
minimization of exposure to financial liability. When management energy is preoc- 
cupied with such exposure, and when the key definition of local progara success be- 
comes the avoidance of financial liability, we have lost much of what JTPA aspires 
to. 

JTPA is now approaching in this next year the period in which the results of ini- 
tial audits conducted under JTPA will be seen. JTPA is at the threshold of a similar 

grooccuptaion with audit and liability issues and concerns as existed under C^A 
tates, in efforts to protect their financial resources, and in the face of iiL,.*ed 
Fedeal guidance as to what are allowable expenditures, are pursuing a protective 
and defensive approach. What is an allowable cos* in one state may be a disallowed 
cost in another. There are no national audit standards for allowable costs under 
JTPA There can be 50 separate interpretations in 50 separate states. The passage 
in 1984 of the Single Aduit Act has left auditors throughout the system with ques- 
tions as to its application to JTPA. The Labor Department's position that governors 
can proceed with great flexibility and the Federal government will not later ques- 
tion such interpretations, is believed by virtualy no one at the state and local 
level— and with good cause. 

The Department of Labor has done a great service to the JTPA delivery system 
by not hamstringing the system with the needeless, overbearing, cumbersome and 
petty regulations that characterized CETA; but there are key areas in which greater 
basic guidance is needed— one of the most important of these is that of audits and 
liability. 

PARTICIPANT INCOME SUPPORT 

One of JTPA's most controversial features is its virtual elimination of stipends, 
and the debate as to its positive and negative effects on program delivery. I would 
like to address this issue to; a moment fro a an operational perspective. 

It should be obvious that absent any means of income support, it is virtually im- 
possible for an individual to participate for any extended duration in skills training 
activity. However, it is also true that the question of income support is not synony- 
mous with stipends. 

Many Service Delivery Areas, such as San Diepo, pay no stipends whatsoever, but 
rather provide a limited range of supportive services. An initial program adjustment 
to the elimination of stipends was, most immediately and most often, to engage in 
more extensive outreach efforts, attempting to find persons who could survive in 
training without income support provided by the program This was contributed in 
part to the high levels of service to public assistance recipient? and also shows up in 
services to unemployment insurance recipients. This response required the least 
amount of programmatic change. 

However, in many cases, that recruitment effort has either been insufficient to 
locate the number of persons sought, or once having readied the most readily avail- 
able persons, the basic dilemma resurfaces. 
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A second response is to seek alternative means of income support to participants. 
This may take the form of securing part-lime jobs matched to part-time training; 
increased utilization of combined on-the-job training and classroom training; train- 
ing conducted at off hour times; and intensifying instruction in order to shorten the 
calendar length of training. 

These adjustments are generally desirable and can enable service to a number of 
persons But they car not address the problem completely If our policy objective is 
to have a system accessible to all persons eligible (and some will suggest that this 
may not be our objective), then something more needs to be done To simply suggest 
that motivation by itself is sufficient to sustain an individual in a longer term train- 
ing program is at best naive. 

One potential solution lies in establishing a more flexible system than is currently 
in effect — one that provides increased discretion to the local Service Delivery Area 
and the local PIC. 

I am not suggesting a return to stipends as we traditionally have known them 
Simple income transfers fail to reinforce incentives attached to participant perform- 
ance. But the flexibility to establish participant "earned incentive payments", 
where a participant can earn an amount for achievement of training objectives (e.g., 
attendance levels, competencies attained, learning tasks or levels satisfactorily com- 
pleted, etc.) can provide a source of in program earned income that is associated 
with the achievement of training objectives. Associated with training competencies, 
such costs should be chargeable as a training cost. It is unclear now as to whether 
such systems are allowable under JTPA and how they are counted. This is only one 
example of what may be a variety of alternative approaches. 

If, in fact, what we care about is the total cost per person to be served, then we 
should be concerned less at the national level about defining rules on stipends, or 
limitations on support services (or even administration costs), and provide increased 
flexibility to local areas to mount what is an appropriate local pr^ram design, 
within the cost performance standards which have been established. 



I would like to offer some observations regarding the underexpenditure of Title m 
Displaced Workers Funds. 

Title III funds do not flow by formula to the local level. Twenty-five percent of 
Title III funds are held at the Federal level. At the state level, the remaining seven- 
ty-five percent is distributed through a variety of approaches. These range from 
state operated programs to application processes in which locals may apply for 
funds as plant closures or mass layoffs occur. 

The mechanism of local application for funds is time consuming. Waiting to apply 
for funds when a plant closure is imminent obviously impedes the ability to quickly 
mount programs. Commitments have to be hedged as there is not certainty of fund- 
ing. Particularly critical with regard to displaced workers is the importance of in- 
volving the workers to be laid off as soon as is possible in a placement or retraining 
effort Pre-intervention activities, which are critical to effective displaced worker 
programs, are impeded when there are no funds available to support such activities. 
The longer the time delay for funds to arrive after closure or layoff, the fewer work- 
ers who will likely be involved in training. 

There also lies some difficulty in the definition of displaced worker. Many states 
have viewed displaced workers primarily as persons unemployed from major plant 
closures or mess layoffs of significant size. While long term unemployed persons are 
eligible under Title m, the tendency to focus principally on plant closures has 
handicapped the ability of many rural areas to be as fully active in Title III as 
might be the case. Often in smaller rural communities there is no single, major 
plant closure, but rather the erosion of a particular industry — which may be charac- 
terized by small business— over time. 

The requirement for matching funds is also sometimes a difficult proposition at 
the local level. Difficulty often lies in quickly being able to assemble commitments 
for matching funds sufficient to support program applications. 

A better understanding as *o the Congressional intent with regard to service to 
long term unemployed persons through Title m, coupled with a more direct flow of 
some portion of Title III funds to local areas with significant numbers of displaced 
workers, and some relief from the level of matching funds currently required, would 
speed the implementation of this program. 
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SUMMARY 



The last thoughts I wish u> leave with you as you proceed through JTPA over- 
sight is the urging, in the strongest of terms, to preserve and expand upon local 
flexibility and discretion. A key to maintaining business, local elected official, and 
community support is to keep their roles meaningful and not to erode local decision 
making authority. JTPA is and will succeed based on the strength of the local part- 
nerships. Those partnerships are to be encouraged and allowed to flourish. The key 
to this continued development will be the degree of flexibility provided at the local 
level to assemble the most effective program. 

Thank you again for the invitation to testify 

Mr. Martinez. Mr. Moore, thank you for your testimony It is 
very enlightening and I think that I would like to have some fur- 
ther conversation with you. 

You are in San r*3go, right 

Mr. Moore. Yes. 

Mr. Martinfz [continuin ]. So you are not too far from my dis- 
trict in Los Angeles. Of all uf the things you have suggested— you 
hit on one thing that is of, I think, vital interest to us and that is 
performance with integrity. You almost laid out a specific criteria 
for program performance. I would like to get a little elaboration on 
that in written communication with us and I will probably talk to 
yci further on the phone. 

At this time, because we are going to be having a series of votes 
on the floor, I would like to concl jde this hearing, and I would like 
to request unanimous consent for two additional JTPA studies to 
be included in the hearing record. The first is the GAO study con- 
ducted at the request of Senator Kennedy, which was referred to us 
earlier; and the second is the study conducted at the University of 
Chicago. 

[The GAO study for Senator Edward M. Kennedy follows:] 
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WASHINGTON. O.C. 2034* 
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The Honorable Edward M • Kennedy 
Ranking Minority Member 
Committee on Labor and 

Human Resources 
United States Senate 



Dear Senator Kennedy: 



Subject: Concerns within the Job Training Community 
Over Labor's Ability co Implement the Job 
Training Partnership Act { GAO/HRD-85-6 1 ) 

As your office requested, we are providing you with 
information on the Department of Labor's role in implementing 
the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) and the potential impact 
* reduction- ln-f rce (RIF) and reorganization had on its ability 
to carry out that role. Because of the relative newness of the 
JTPA program and the evolving nature of Labor's and the states' 
roles in administering it, we concentrated our efforts on ob- 
taining the views of members of tne 30b training community* as 
to the potential impact of these actions. These views were 
their perception of Labor's ability to implement the act, and as 
a consequence, could not be independently verified by our staff. 

We identified some concerns within that community over 
Labor's ability to adequately implement JTPA. Specifically, 
these concerns relate to ( 1 ) the potentially adverse impact of a 
May 1984 RIF and reorganization witnm the Employment and Train- 
ing Administration { ETA) on staff morale, program expertise, and 
efficiency of program implementation and (2) the lack of JTPA 
program guidance to the 3tates. 



This term is used throughout this report to collectively 
describe representatives of employment and training organiza- 
tions, including Labor's Employment and Training Administra- 
tion, Office of Inspector General, and regional offices; the 
states; and public interest groups. 
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The results of our work are summarized below, and enclo- 
sures I through VI provide information on ETA staffing levels 
for selected peuods between fiscal years 1980 and 1986; a sum- 
mary of ETA personnel actions associated with the May 25, 1984, 
RIP? and organizational charts of each ETA administrative office 
before and after the reorganization. 

BACKGROUND 

On October 1 , 1 983, JT?A \ Public Law 97-300) replaced the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1978 (CETA) as the 
nation's primary federally funded employment and training pro- 
gram. Similar to its predecessor, JTPA provides remedial educa- 
tion, training, and employment assistance to unskilled and eco- 
nomically disadvantaged individuals primarily through a locally 
based program delivery system. Unlike CETA, however, JTPA 
reduces the Department of Labor's involvement in the program by 
shifting many administrative and oversight functions to the 
states. STA, which is responsible for administering JTPA at the 
federal level, has interpreted its role to be one of providing 
broad policy guidance and oversight and has implemented federal 
regulations that give the states broad authority to interpret 
most provisions of the law. Consistent with these reduced re- 
sponsibilities, in February 1984 ETA notified its employees of 
plans to reduce the number of its personnel. It also decided to 
reorganize its national office concurrent with the staff 
reduction . 

OBJECTIVES , SCOPE, AND METHODOLOGY 

The objectives of our audit efforts were to develop infor- 
mation concerning how ETA was carrying out its responsibility 

for the JTPA program and to assess the rentiai impact a RIF 

and reorganization may have nad on ETA * s anility to carry out 

those respons ioi 1 1 ties . In addition, *e obtained the views of 

members of the :ob training community as to the potential prob- 
lems associated \'ith these actions. 

Our work was conducted at Laoor's headquarters in Washing- 
ton, D.C., where we spoke with officials from ETA and the Office 
of Inspector General fOIG) and reviewed availaole documents. We 
also reviewed the JTPA legislation, including the legislative 
history and Labor regulations and field memorandums, to obtain a 
better understanding of Labor's responsibilities under the act. 
In addition, we developed detailed information on ETA staffing 
levels before and after the May 1984 3IF. We also spoke with 
ETA regional officials in Atlanta, Dallas, Denver, and Philadel- 
phia and with state JTPA officials in Colorado, Georgia, Penn- 
sylvania, Texas, and Virginia. The four ETA rea.onal locations 
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and four of the five states were selected because each of the 
La^or regional offices and the state JTPA offices were conveni- 
ently located within or near the same cities. The fifth state, 
Virginia, was selected because of its proximity to Washington, 
D.C. 

We also met with officials from four national organiza- 
tions — the National Alliance of Business, the National Associa- 
tion of Counties, the National Conference of State Leg lslat ares , 
and the National Governors' Association — and obtained their 
views on the impact of ETA 1 s RIF and reorganization. 

Our worJc was conducted Initially during the period April 
through October 1984 and later updated, for the most part, 
during February and March 1985. It was performed m accordance 
with generally accepted government audit standards. 

ETA RTF AND REORGANIZATION 

Labor has been in a posture of reducing its staffing levels 
within ETA since the end of fiscal year 1981, at which time the 
staff level was 3,326—1 ,302 in the national office and 2,024 in 
the regional offices. For the most part, these reductions can 
be atcributed to the administration's 1981 push to reduce the 
size of federal operations, the phasing down of the former CETA 
program, and the reduced federal role under JTPA. In March 
1983, the Assistant Secretary for ETA testified before the w ^o- 
committee on Labor, Health and Human Services, and Education, 
House Committee on Appropriations, that an internal management 
study had shown that about 2,000 individuals v ere needed to 
carry out the agency's responsibilities. ETA requested 2,009 
positions for fiscal year 1984. Ouring fiscal year 1984, how- 
ever, ETA proposed further staff reductions, through a RIF, to a 
level of 1,824 positions. ETA budget submissions for fiscal 
years 1985 and 1986 included further staff reductions. For 
fiscal year 1985, ETA requested $111.1 million to support 1,764 
positions and for fiscal year 1986, $105.3 million to support 
1,416 positions— 848 for the national office and 568 for' the 
regional offices. (See encs. I, II, and III.) 

ETA's RIF, effective May 25, 1984, was aimej at reducing 
its congressi.onally established staffing level from an author- 
ized staffing level of 2,009 to 1,824, a reduction of 185 posi- 
tions. ETA also reorganized its nau*c~al office concurrent with 
the RIF in order to minimize disruption of operations and attain 
stability as soon as possible. The national office reorganiza- 
tion was based on informal discussions and negotiations between 
the Assistant Secretary and heads of ETA's administrative of- 
fices. STA had previously reorganized its regional offices on 
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October 23, 1983, based on tne recommendations of a formal task 
force consisting of five STA staff memcers . The primary purpose 
of this reorganization was to reflect tne change in regional 
responsioil l ties from grants management to program monitoring. 



Although ETA's May 1984 staff redaction *as to reduce staff 
to a level of 1,824 positions, other personnel actions asso- 
ciated with tne RIF reduced ETA's s-affng level to 1,720 as of 
June 23, 1984. This represented a reduction of 104 positions 
below its proposed level and 289 positions below tne level of 
2,009 authorized by the Congress. In total, 727 personnel ac- 
tions {485 at headquarters and 242 at regional offices), includ- 
ing retirements, separations, downgrades, and transfers, were 
associated with the RIF. (See enc. IV.) 

Of the 121 retirements associated with the May 1984 RIF, 
61 were early retirements authorized by the Office of Personnel 
Management. These retirements helped to lessen the adverse 
impact of the RIF; for example, 51 employees facing potential 
separation were retained, 44 facing demotion were not demotes, 
and 3 facing geographic transfers were not transferred. None- 
theless, 100 employees ultimately were separated, and 218 were 
demoted. Of tnose separated, 52 were offerea downgraded posi- 
tions but declined. Of those downgraded, 63 positions were 
downgraded by three or more grade level3 The following table 
provides additional details on the results of staff downgrades. 
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Table 1 



Number of Staff Affected bv Downgrades 
on May 25, 1984 — ETA National and Regional Offices 



GS level 
before rip 



1-2 grade 
levels 



Number of staff reduced by 
3 grade 4-5 grade 
leye Is 1 e v e 1 s 



15 


10 


1 




1 


14 


21 


3 


1 


1 


13 


47 




1 1 


7 


12 


13 


6 


7 


6 


1 1 


5 






2 


9 


2 




2 




8 


2 


2 






7 


14 








6 


29 


1 






5 


4 








4 


3 










149 


13 


33 


17 



over 5 
grade level s Total 

15 

26 

65 

32 

16 

4 

4 

14 

29 

4 

3 

212 a 



a rotal does not accee with the 218 downgrades referred t" above 
and shown in enclosure IV because six employees ultimately 
declined to accept downgraded positions. ETA did not have 
information on how to best reclassify these personnel actions. 

ETA national and regional 
office reorganization 

ETA reorganized its national administrative offices by 
consolidating its former 7l-unit structjre into 52 formal organ- 
izational units. Reflecting an emphasis on program accounta- 
bility, the change included the creation of a new administrative 
office — the office of Program and Fiscal Integrity — by combining 
the previous Special Counselor Staff with the audit and closeout 
functions transferred from the Office of Financial Control and 
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Management Systems, As a result, ETA now has six (formerly 
five) administrative offices all reporting to the Assistant Sec- 
retary through the Deputy Assistant Secretary. (See enc. V.) 
The Office of Associate Assistant Secretary fcr Employment and 
Training was eliminated with the creation of the Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary position. 

In addition, the Office of Strategic Planning and Policy 
Development, which has responsibilities for research, evalua- 
tion, and pilot and demonstration activities on employment- 
related issues, was reduced from four offices and six divisions 
to three divisions. This change reflects reduced funding for 
pilot and demonstration activities, reduced policy formulation 
responsibilities, and increased state responsibilities under 
JTPA. The office's research activities are generally directed 
toward developing new measures an<] methodologies, such as per- 
formance standards and measures fcr use in future employment- 
related evaluations; its evaluation efforts are primarily 
directed toward assessing the operations, results, and effect- 
iveness of the JTPA program. On the other hand, pilot and dem- 
onstration projects are directed toward serving special groups, 
such as the handicapped, displaced horaeraakers, minority youth, 
and individuals with limited English-speaking ability. 

The shift in emphasis is demonstrated by the reduction in 
the amount of funds going for pilot and demonstration projects. 
In fiscal year 1983 over $50 million went for such projects. In 
contrast, for program year 1985 ETA plans to fund pilot and 
demonstration projects at about $4.8 million. For program year 
1986, ETA requested no funds for pilot and demonstration proj- 
ects and will use most of the research and evaluation funds for 
evaluation. The following table shows the funding available for 
research, evaluation, and pilot and demonstration projects for 
1983 through 1986. 
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Table 2 

Funds Available for Pilot and Demonstration (?&D ) 
and Research and Evaluation (R&E) Programs 
FY 1983 through PY i 986 

P&D RfcE Total 

FY 1983 $50,656,000 $14,288,000 $64,944,000 

TY a 1984 15,973,000 9,142,000 25,115,000 

PY b 1984 21,180,000 12,190,000 33,370,000 

PY 1985 20,698,000° 12, 190,000 32,888,000 

PY 1986 d - 15,190,000 15,190,000 

Note: Above information is based on budget authority for 
years indicated. 

a The transition year (TY) refers to the first 9 months of the 
JTPA program — October 1, 1983, to Junr 30, 1984. 

b JTPA operates on a program year (PY) cycle starting on July 1 
and ending on June 30 of the following year. 

c PiD funds for PY 1985 could be reduced to $4,823,000 contingent 
on congressional action on a proposed Labor rescission of 
$8,569,000 and a reduction of $7,306,000. These reductions 
represent Labor's response to a congressional requirement for 
limitations on consulting services. 

d Budget Request for PY 1986. 

In addition, several other ETA programs and functions, including 
the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and tne Disabled Veterans Out- 
reach Program, were transferred elsewhere in Labor. 

ETA's October 1983 regional office reorganization resulted 
in four administrative units reporting directly to the regional 
administrator; previously five units reported t5 the regional 
administrator. (See enc. VI.) The new structure includes the 
office of 

— Administrative and Management Services, 
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—Job Training Programs (formerly the Office of Comprehen- 
sive Employraer' d Training Act Operations and CETA 
Support) , 

—The United States Employment Service (formerly the Office 
of Job Service), and 

— Unemployment Insurance. 

As part of the reorganization, the mission and function 
statements for the first three organizations above were revised 
to reflect their reduced role under JTPA and the shift of many 
administrative and oversight functions to the states. Unemploy- 
ment Insurance was not affected by JTPA, and its responsibili- 
ties remained the same. Regional offices for the Job C^rps and 
the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training were not included in 
the reorganization because they have separate regional ETA 
operations. 

JOB TRAINING COMMUNITY 
CONCERNS WITH ETA RI? 

Representatives of the job training community have ex- 
pressed concern that certain problems may surface as a result of 
the May 1984 RIP. Their comments reflect the opinion that the 
staff reductions have created a situation where ETA now faces a 
number of potential problems in carrying out its JTPA responsi- 
bilities, including 

—low staff morale, 

—lost program expertise among ETA staff, and 
— lost program efficiency and program delays. 
Low morale 

Concerns about low morale among the ETA staff were ex- 
pressed by both the officials of public interest groups and by 
senior ETA officials at headquarters and in the regions. One 
ETA official *aid that employees thinX ETA has no long-term 
commitment to them, so they have no commitment to ETA. Staff 
fears of another RIP were noted by three ETA officials. 

In later interviews with various officials, we were told 
that morale in ETA has been shattered because of the continuing 
fear of RIFs and downgrades. Two officials in national organ- 
izations stated that ETA employees appeared to be more worried 
about keeping their jobs than they were about doing them. The 
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ht>ad of one ETA office stated that the fear of another RIF has 
be/en increased by a recent proposal in Labor's fiscal year 1986 
budget request to eliminate the Job Corps and to reduce staff in 
3 of the 10 regional offices. 

Lo st expertise 

Concerns about reduced levels of expertise among the ETA 
staff were expressed by officials of three national organiza- 
tions ajid three states we visited as well as the heads of two 
ETA administrative offices. An official of one national organ- 
isation said that ETA no longer has staff capable of giving 
technical assistance or information on such issues as what con- 
stitutes a valid cost under the act and how such costs should be 
allocated. The official said that ETA may not have expertise or 
staff nec^aary to develop the technical and complex performance 
standards required by the act. A state official said that while 
the ETA staff remaining after the RIP are well-meaning, they are 
tot yet knowledgeable in their new roles. 

The head of one ETA administrative office said that many 
staff remaining after the RIF did not have the technical back- 
grounds needed to meet the requirements of their new positions, 
a number of young staff members with strong technical back- 
grounds left ETA, and the reduction eliminated some of ETA 1 s 
best employees* Many of those remaining are neanng retirement 
age and may not have the desire to learn new skills. 

In order to gain some perspective on the effect of the RIF 
on staffing sise and makeup, we compared the staffing records 
available for two points in time — December 31, 1983, ana Septem- 
ber 30, 1984— for the two ETA offices responsible for review, 
evaluation, and research and development activities and for job 
training programs. The size of the professional staff at the 
evaluation office had been significantly reduced — from 70 to 46 
persons — during this period, and 19 of the 46 staff members 
remaining after the RIP *ere new to that office, while 27 had 
previously worked there. Fourteen of the 46 remaining profes- 
sional staff members were eligible for retirement within 5 
years, including 7 of the 27 staff members previously employed 
in that office. 

At the job training programs office, the professional staff 
size had been reduced from 156 to 126. Of these, 2~> were new to 
that office, and 99 were previously with that office. Of the 
126 professional staff members remaining after the RIF, 56 were 
eligible for retirement within 5 years, including 44 of the 99 
previously with that off.'ce. 
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The following table summarizes this information: 

Table 3 

Staff as of Sept. 30, 1984 
Staff as of New office Former office 
Dec. 31 , 1983 employees employees Tota l 

Office of 
Strategic 
Planning 
and Policy 

Development 70 19 27 46 

Eligible 
to retire 

within 5 years 7 7 14 

Office of Job 
Training 

Programs 156 27 99 126 

Eligible 
to retire 

within e /ears 12 44 56 

Program inefficiency and delay 

Concerns about program efficiency and timeliness were 
expressed by officials of the four national organizations, one 
ETA administrative office, and three regional offices. The head 
of one ET«\ administrative office said that the reorganization 
and later reassignment of staff members had aifected staff per- 
formance. However, while he pointed out that mmediately after 
the RIP about 80 percent of the staff in one office were in 
positions for which they had no training or experience, the 
long-term impact was not as severe as anticipated. We were 
recently informed by this official that after providing the 
staff with internal and external training and expanding staff 
expertise by hiring additional personnel, the staff was now 
functioning at a satisfactory level. In recent follow-ups with 
officials from four national organizations, we were told that 
they are still encountering difficulties and delays in obtaining 
reports, information, and answers from ETA. 

The effects of the RIP on regional operations were largely 
unknown from the perspective of regional officials because they 
were unclear about their future role* One regional official 
believed hi« reduced staff would be sufficient if ETA' s over- 
sight role is limited, is currently designed, to determining 
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whether states have appropriate JTPA systems and processes in 
place. 

CONCERNS WITH ETA'S LIMITED 

(WlbANgg ~ 

Representatives of the job training community have ex- 
pressed concern that although the states have been given primary 
responsibility for program administration, they have received 
onlv limited policy guidance from ETA. At '.he same time, state 
programs are subject to close scrutiny thr<- agh audits and evalu- 
ations by Labor's OIG, ETA, and our Office. 

in addition to the act and the regulations implementing 
JTPA, ETA has provided some limited guidance to the states 
through policy letters published in the Federal Register. For 
example, in March 1984, ETA provided the states guidance on 
implementing summer you«.h programs. ETA has also issued moni- 
toring guides which it developed to assist i .s field staff in 
overseeing how the states are carrying out their responsibili- 
ties. These guides address specific areas, including eligi- 
bility, allocation of costs between training ard administration, 
cash and financial management, performance standards, and due 
process. ETA had planned to develop an audit monitoring guide 
but c^cided that such a guide could lead to a back door approach 
to regulating how the states operate the program. Instead, 
Labor is relying on the OIG, which must determine the adequacy 
of each state's audit coverage. In this regard, we noted that 
the OIG plans to use the Offica of Management and Budget's Janu- 
ary 11, 1985, revision to Circular A-102, Attachment P, Compli- 
ance Supplement, which includes the major compliance features 
for JTPA. t*ie Supplement generally follows the requirement 
specified in the act. 

The job training officials we contacted indicated that a 
major concern among state JTPA officials is with audits and the 
liability associated with any questioned costs. They are con- 
cerned that program policies they established may be later 
questioned or challenged during the audit and evaluation 
process. They felt that this could result in policies being 
formulated or revised based on the results of audits and eval- 
uations. This situation could result in program costs being 
questioned or disallowed, with the states being held accountable 
for the costs incurred. They also pointed to the lack of ETA 
guidance and direction to the states in these areas and the need 
for such assistance. 

Furthermore, job training officials have indicated that 
seme states' concerns over the lack of guidance and potential 
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liabilities have made them very cautious about trying innovative 
or creative job training techniques as envisioned in the act; 
these concerns may inhibit the coord inat it services between 
employment , training, and educationa. ^ h^ama which JTPA en- 
courages. For example, ETA has not provided guidance for re- 
cording and documenting the sharing of funds or in-kind services 
between JTPA programs and state and local social service pro- 
grams providing similar or related ac .ivities. In the absence 
of such guidance, there is concern among state and local job 
training officials that the propriety of such transactions, or 
the associated documentation, may be questioned during the audit 
process. 



As requested by your office, we did not obtain written 
comments from the Department of Labor. However, a draft of the 
report was submitted to Labor officials for review and oral 
comment and we have incorporated their views where appropriate. 

We are sending copies of this report to the House Committee 
on Education and Labor, the House and Senate Committees on Ap- 
propriations, and other interested parties, including Congress- 
man P'-anJc R. wolf. 

Sincerely yours, 

Richard L. Fogel 
Director 

Enclosures - 6 
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ENCLOSURE I ENCLOSURE I 



EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 
STAFF POSITIONS VT END OF YEAR 









National 
office 


Regional 
offices 


Total 


End 06 


fiscal year 


1980 


1 ,206 


2,146 


3,352 


End of 


fiscal year 


1981 


1,302 


2,024 




End of 


fiscal year 


1982 


1,015 


1,424 


2,4 39 


End of 


fiscal year 


1983 


955 


1 ,274 


2,229 


End of 


fiscal year 


1984 


1 , 105 


883 


1 ,993 


End of 


fiscal year 


198S (estimated) 


994 


801 


1 ,795 


Budget 


request for 


fiscal year 1986 


848 


568* 


1,416 



*The staff level reduction in fiscal year 1986 is, for the most 
part, due to the administration's proposals to eliminate the 
Job Corps, not seek funding for the Work Incentive Program, and 
consolidate regional operations. 
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ENCLOSURE II ENCLOSURE II 



ETA NATIONAL OFFICE STAFF LEVELS 



Actual Actual Actual 
9/30/83 9/1/84 2/28/85 



Assistant Secretary for 
Employment and Training 


1 7 


13 


15 


Office of Pinancial Control 
and management Systems 


306 


202 


206 


Office of Program and 
Fiscal Integrity 




92 


84 


Office of Job Training 
Programs 


203 


153 


153 


Office of Strategic Planning 
and Policy Development 


100 


58 


62 


Office of Regional Management 


22 


20 


21 


Office of Employment Security 


307 


213 


222 


Total 


955 


751 


763 
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ENCLOSURE III ENCLOSURE III 





EMPLOYMENT 


AND TRAINING 


ADMINISTRATION 






STAFF 


LEVELS - REGIONAL OFFICES 






OCTOBER 31 


, 1983, TO FEBRUARY 28, 1985 




Req ion 


Actaal 

10/31/83 


Actaal 
7/27/84 


Actual 
9/1 '84 


Actaal 

2/28, 85 


I 


88 


77 


90 


70 


II 


143 


95 


97 


96 


III 


143 


113 


1 18 


116 


IV 


178 


141 


143 


141 


V 


221 


146 


1 32 


151 


VI 


118 


93 


93 


1 00 


VII 


79 


65 


64 


65 


VIII 


68 


68 


62 


71 


IX 


131 


92 


83 


102 


X 


76 


57 


58 


60 


Total 


1 ,245 


947 


930 


972 
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ENCLOSURE IV 



ENCLOSURE IV 



Servicing 



sfnjQYMEyr and training administration 

SUftlARY OF RIF ACTIONS 

MAY 25, 1984 

Separations 
RIF due to 

Retirements separations declinations 3 Downgrades Re assignments* 3 



National Office 53 


0 


21 


182 


229 


Ragion 1 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


legion II 


16 


15 


4 


3 


16 


Region ill 


6 


1 


0 


1 


H 


Region IV 


1 


2 


7 


4 


8 


Region V 


25 


21 


11 


1 


6 


Region VI 


2 


0 


2 


5 


5 


Region VTI 


4 


2 


1 


4 


3 


Region VIII 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Region IX 


9 


3 


2 


11 


1 


Region X 


1 


_4 


_4 


_1_ 


J> 














Total 


121 


48 


52 


218 


288 














a Indwiduals 


who left ETA 


after oeing offered downgrades. 






^Individuals 


who were reassigned to other organizations. 
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ENCLOSURE V ENCLOSURE 



U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
EMPLOYMENT AND TRAINING ADMINISTRATION 





ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR 

EMPLOYMENT l.ND TRAINING 




DEPUT V ASSISTANT SECRETARY 














OFFICE OF FINANCIAL 
CONTROL AND 
MANAGEMENT SYSTEMS 






OFFICE OF STRATEGIC 

PLANNING AND 
POLICY DEVELOPMENT 












OFFICE OF PROGRAM 
AND FISCAL 
INTEGRITY 




OFFICE OF REGIONAL 
MANAGEMENT 












OFFICE OF JOB 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 




OFFICE OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 





SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration. 
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ENCLOSURE VI ENCLOSURE VI 



Emptoymam and Training Ad mm wt cation 
May 2t. ^W^ Morgan w*«on 
Offlca of Employment Sacunty 




SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration. 
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ENCLOSURE Vt 



ENCLOSURE VI 



Employment and Training Administration 
May 25. 1984 Reorganization 
Offica of Strategic Planning and Policy Development 



Reorganized 



On ■Or o* Aout and < 



\A»n»g»f<wi w<j Evaluation 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration. 
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ENCLOSURE VI 



ENCLOSURE VI 



Employment and Training Administration 
October 23, 1983 Reorganization 
Office of Regional Management 



Former 



Office of Regional Management 



ETA Regional Offices 



Office of Administration and 
Management Services 



Office of CETa 
Operations 



Cfice of CETA Support 



Office of Job Service 



Office of Unemployment insurance 



Reorganized 



O^ice of Regional Management 



-^O^ce of Administration and Management 
Services 



ETA Regional Offices 



"1 



Office of JoD Training Programs 



Office of U S Employment Service 



Office of Unemployment Insurance 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration. 
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ENCLOSURE VI 



ENCLOSURE VI 



Employment and Training Administration 
Mav 25. 1984 Reorganization 
Offtca of Program and Fiscal Integrity 



Formir 



Cou m tor Sum 



Reorganized 



OHk» of P'ogrtm 
and P»«c* lnt»flfitV 



OrvtWOf Of 0*Ol 



1 



0<v«on of Audit 
CloMout ino 



_ Drvitjor of Program 
#nd n*c« fttvww 



Orvwon of So&em 

Control 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration. 
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ENCLOSURE VI 



ENCLOSURE VI 



Employment and Training Administration 
May 25. 1IM Reorganisation 
Otflca of Financial Control and Management Syatama 



Former 



Raorganizad 



ott Control wo 



Offlca of FinanoM 



OfAu Of Poioonnoi 



c 



Accounonf 



•ft* *4wwiawntiv# 



SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration. 
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ENCLOSURE VI ENCLOSURE VI 



Employment and Training Administration 
May 25, 1984 Reorganization 
Offfca of Job Training Programs 



Former Reorganized 





y*K1 <3» -«C 




































t*m Qm mm* 


ommm am 




l_JT""~ 














■ ma Him Amfrar 










MM ' 


fc— »J*-m7~ 




fel 


a — i •» smm 


OmNMI * 

Ml— ~ 






*«■ C«M - 


On— i m*m 




■ • > IM M ^^ I * > ***' 



















SOURCE: Employment and Training Administration. 
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[The University of Chicago report follows:] 

Illinois Unemployment and Job Training Research Project, University op 

Chicago 

(March 18, 1985) 

Ttt FEDERAL BUDGET AND SHRNCMC RESOURCES FOR JOB TRANUG 

Program contort promises, but budgets provide resources. There ore few better 
measures of notional priorities than the analysis of trends in expenditures over time. 
This study shows the nature of shifts in funds for employment and training programs from 
the enactment of the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) in the early 
70s to the proposed budget of the Reagan Administration for the next fiscal year. Since 
few states and localities provide their own budgets for employment and training, the 
federoi decisions determine the level of resources available to each state and each city. 

Our analysis shows that there was o major growth of public resources for 
employment and training programs from the Nixon Administration to the early Carter 
Administration, a decline in the late Carter years and a much sharper drop under 
President Reagan. The budget trends show the impact of the elimination of one major 
strategy, public se~:ce employment, and o reduction of resources for those training 
programs which remain In operation. All of this occurred in times of growing 
joblessness. The result, presented in the final section of this report, is on extremely 
sharp reduction in resources per jobless worker. 

With the advent of the CETA program in federal fiscal year 1975, expenditures in 
the area of job training begon at a low level, which is largely accounted for by a "start- 
up" deloy. 1975 marked the peak 0 f a serious recession, but there were positive signs of 
recovery by the ^d of the year. 

Program expenditures at all levels of government continued to rise until they 
reached o peak in 1978, the first full fiscal year 0 f the Carter Administration. The 
economy was fairly strcng during this period. Appropriations for federal programs in 
many oreas of government activity increased significantly. The sudden decline in 
manufacturing industries was yet to come. 
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The combined effects of inflation and domestic budgetary cuts in the late Carter 
yenrs led employment training programs into what would become a large six-year decline 
in expenditures. The Reagon Administration brought more serious cuts tnon hod been 
witnessed in the past. Federal spending in employ men. training and vocational education 
reached its lowest point in a decade in FY \9$U, the year of the Job Training Partnership 
Act's (JTPA) advent. 

At the state and local levels, recent budgets have dramatized the impoct of funding 
cuts. For example, actual job training funding reductions hove been experienced in 
varying degrees within states becouse of chonges in allocation formula. The CETA 
legislation hod contained "mold-harmless" provisions which insured that localities would 
receive at least 90% of previous year funding each successive year. The JTPA does not 
comoin such a provision. Thus many localities ho/e become subject to dramatic 
fluctuations in appropriations from year to year. Large cities with high unemployment 
hove experienced special problems. 

Our anolysis of these spending trends will focus on the following major areas: (I) 
the overall fedei al budgetary commitments during CETA and the JTPA, and (2) budget 
trends in Illinois, a state with one of the nation's highest unemployment rates. 



The budgetary data in this analysts has been collected from a number of sources. 
The federal expenditure data was provided b/ the Office of Management and Budget in 
Washington, D.C.. Expenditure data on the State of Illinois was obtained at the federal 
level from the U.S. Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration 
(DoL-ETA). Illinois expenditure data does not include administrative costs. 



Methodological Summary 
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Expenditures at all levels of government ore presented in federal fiscal years. The 
federal fiscal year (FY) rjns from October I through September 30. The CETA program 
wot enacted in 1*7* but not implemented or reflected in the federal budget until FY 
1975. Similarly, the JTPA become low in 1982 but is not reflected in the budget until FY 
1984. 

With the advent of the JTPA, a nine month transition year was fiscally authorized 
to run from October !, 1983 through June 30, 1984, followed by the first full operating 
year. The data that we hove presented for fiscal years 1985 and 1986 are estimates from 
the Presidents budget proposals. 

There are several budgetary requirements that hove been written into the Job 
Training Partnership Act. The first is that 90% of funds must be spent to serve the 
economically disadvantaged. This leaves a 10% "window" through which localities can 
serve other populations with barriers to employment. Secondly, the JTPA requires that 
70% of monies be spent on actual training. In effect, this regulation limits the 
percentage of fundi which may be used for administration (|$%) ond supportive services 
(15%). Thirdly, the low mandates that 40% of expenditures be made for serving youth. 

A final note should be made for the purpose of exploining the calculation af current 
(nominal) dollar and constant (real) dollar figures. We refer *o nominal totals as the 
actual amount of money spent on program activities in current valued dollars in any 
given year. This calculation differs from real dollar to;ols. Real dollar calculations 
adjust current monetary figures to account for the changing value of currency. For the 
analysis in this chopter, real dollar cumulations were made thrc oh me use of Grass 
Notional roduct (GNP) deflators as recorded m the Busing Editions Digest. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis, through the second quarter of 
1984. GNP deflator figures for late 1984, 1985, ond 1986 which have been used in the 
analysis are estimotes from the Office of Monogement and Budget in Washington, O.C. 
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Federol Spending Trends 

The 1973 Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) became o port of 
the federal budget In FY 1*75. Federal expenditures for training and employment 
programs and related supportive services began with $3.4 billion (in const exit dollars) 
daring this initial year. Spending peaked in FY 1978 with expenditures totalling over $7.3 
billion (in constant dollars), on increase of 1 15% over FY 1975. 

FY 1979 marked the turning point of federal spending patterns on these prog-vm, 
initiating o period of continued funding decreases. Expenditures for employment and 
training programs continued to decline through FY 1964, with ti<e mast severe drop in 
funding taking place in FY 1982 during the most serious recession since the 1930V FY 
198? was the first full budget year of the Reagan Administration. 

FIGURE I 

Federal Job Trng ft Employ Expends 




ftKnnilllllKRMKN 

llnraH final FJhiraH nn Included 

Coanittee on Public Policy Studies Graphic i 
Sour cat U.S. Office of lUnagaaent and Budget 
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Fkjure I r«pr«»*nt* the pott em V federal expenditures in all area of employment 
training. Inciting vocational education pr 070ms. H con be noted that In FY 1*79, 
outlay* totalled over $114 billion, white pending In FY 1983 was $5.9 billion and 
estimated expenditures In FY 1964 ore projected to be less than $5.8 billion (In curren* 
dollars). In constant voloe dollars* expenditures dropped 69.3 percent between FY 1978 
and FY 196*. Chart* I, 2, ond 3 on the following pages document all federal 
expenditures in the area of employment training (FY 1975-86) m current dollars (Chart 
\\ constont dollars (Chart 7\ and overage annuo) figures (Chart 3). 

Legislative Authgrirotion The Job Training Partnership Act, which replaced the CETA 
program in FY 1983, was authorized as a permanent program yet established no specific 
funding level tor . -h activity. Instead, ■Vuch sums os necessary" ore authorized to be 
appropriated lor each program, with the exception of the Job Corps which was 
authorized for a $616 million appropriation In FY 1983 and "such sums" thereafter. 



Allocations among programs authorized under the Job Training 
Partnership Act are os follows: tuch sums as necessary* 1 are 
authorized far adult ond youth training under title ll-A and for 
notional programs under title VI except for Job Corps, which has a 
separate authorization, Of the amount appropriated each year for 
titles ll-A ond IV (except for Job Corps), 93 percent goes to title II- 
A and 7 percent is reserved for notional programs. Of the set-aside 
for notional programs, 5 percent is reserved for veterans' 
employment ond $2 million each year for the National Commission 
on Employment Policy. An amount equal to 3.3 percent of the 
annual title ll-A allotment is paid from the national programs' set- 
aside for Native Americans programs, ond a further amount equal 
to 3.2 percent of the title ll-A allotment is paid from the national 
programs 1 set-aside for migrant and seasonal farmworker 
programs. Remaining funds In the notional programs' set-aside will 
be used for notional activities administered by the Secretary of 
Labor, labor market information, ond training programs to help 
federal contractors meet their affirmative action 
c*lrgotK>ns...."Sud- sums os necessary" also are authorized for 
summer youth programs under title 11-8 ond for assistance to 
dislocated workers under title HI. 1 



I. Spar, Karen. "Job Training Partnership Acti Background and Description." 
Congressional . **ara'i Service, Education ond Public Welfare Division, Report Na. 83- 
76EPW, April 19, 1983, pp. 10,11. 
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Chart ? CONSTANT VALUE DOLLAR 

expenditure trends in federal employment and 
training programs, 1975-1986 
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The Distrttwtton of Spending 

CETA and JTPA expenditures hove represented varying proportions of the tofoi 
federal employment and training effort since FY 1975. For the purposes of this analysis, 
we hove defined the total federal employment ond training effort to include CETA 
(JTPA), Job Corps, Employment Services, the Work Incentive Program (WIN), programs 
under the OWer Americans Act, and Vocational Education. In FY 1975, the CETA 
programs represented f 5.2% of totol spending in this area The second largest 
expenditure Item was vocational education which received 13.8% of the federol 
employment ond training dollar that year. 
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As Figure 2 illustrates, by FY 1979, the CETA programs hod grown to represent 
over 70% of total federal employment and troinlng spending. Vocational education 
expenditures hod dropped to 4.7% of total outlays, followed by employment services with 
4% of totol funds. 
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Figure 3 domomtrotes that in FY IMS, the first full prop am /ear of JTPA, 
spending fell and the dUtrtwtion of federal spending had been ottered dramat (colly. 
JTPA represented only 50.1% of e mployment training expenditures in FY 1985. 
Employment services ranked second on the list, accounting for 16*1% of the federal 
employment and training dollar. Vocational education spending hod also grown in 
proportion to represent 1X3% of oil expenditures in this area It can also be noted the 
Job Corps hod Jumped from 33% of spending In FY 1979 to 1JB% in FY 1985. 

An i n c rease In percentage of total funds expended for general employment training 
programs, how e v e r, does not represent on increaee in actual dollar figures. Figures 2 and 
3 illustrate that expendfrres over this period hod declined from $7.2 billion in FY 1979 
tc $2.8 billion in FY 1983, o drop of CI percent. 
Public Service Employment and Employment Training Spending 

Many critics hove charged that the reductions in funding to employment training 
efforts con be almost completely accounted for by the elimination of the Public Service 
Employment Program (PSE). H Is true that this program, providing direct public service 
Jobs, was o major port of the employment and training budget. PSE programs 
represented on averoge annual expenditure of $3.1 billion (in real dollars) between 1978 
and 1980. 
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As Figure 4 illustrates, however, patterns of CETA/JTPA expenditures over the 
eleven year period (1975-86), In real dollars, document on octuol decline In spending 
between FY I WO and FY 1964 even when the PSE program is token out. The funding 
level in FY 1964, less PSE, represents constant dollar expenditures at the lowest level in 
a decode and 38.4 percent below the peak year* 

Federal Spending by Program 

WHhin the CETA and J TP A programs, average annual spending patterns 
documented the redirection of efforts over time. During the period between FY 1975 
and FY 1977, average annual expenditures (in constant dollars) show that 38.3% of 
monies were spent on general employment training programs, 46.5% on public service 
employment, and 10.5% on youth training. The first term of the Reagan Administration 
and the implementation of the PSE phase-out, brought a redistribution of spending at tre 
federal level. Between FY 1981 and FY 1983, general employment training expenditures 
represented 47% of total CETA/JTPA spending, while youth programs and public service 
employment accounted for 27% and 19% respectively. The federal data on youth 
program spending used in this analysis, however, does not include youth expenditures 
under JTPA's title IIA. General employment training spending is shown in Fjgure 5. 
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Although general employment training spending increased from 18.3% of the whole 
between FY 1975-77 to 612% (projected) beJween FY I96V86, average annualized 
expenditures (in constant dot iars) declined from $1.3 billion to $0.8 billion. 

Similarly, spending in youth programs has been consistently increasing aver the lost 
ten years as o percentage of the whole, from only 10.5% of CETA spending during the FY 
1975-77 period to a projecied level near 26% of JTPA spendtng between FY l98<*-86. 
However, in constant dollar figures, average annualized expenditures have declined from 
$973 million (FY 1978-80) to less than $330 mill on (projected FY 198^-6). The projected 
spending level of FY I96V6 is, in foci, less than youth spenoing a decode eorher. Figure 
6 illustrates federol youth pro-am spending trends. 
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during t ie Initial years of the CETA program, joblessness among youth accounted 
for roughly hclf of the nation's ur employment of those under the age of 25. Youth 
programs expanded throughout the 1970's. Expenditures for these programs hod grown to 
over $0.8 million (in constant dollars) by FY 1978, o 94.6% increase over FY 1977. 
Moreover, the 1978 amendments to CETA focused greot attention on disodvontoged 
youth. Spending on youth progroms thus continued to rise, peokmg in FY 1980 at $1.1 
billion (in constant dollors). 

Programs authorized outside of CETA ond J TP A ha\~ also witnessed dramotic 
chonges in funding levels. For example, the Work Incentive Program (WIN), torgeted ot 
individuals collecting AFIX payments, accounted for $252.5 million (in constont dollors) 
in overage annual expenditures between FY 1975-77. Through the period of FY 1981-83, 
this figure hod declined by 40.7% to $149.7 million. Projected levels of WIN spending for 
1984-86 illustro'e on odd : «ionoi decrease of 41.5% to $87.6 million (in constant 1972 
dollors). President Reagan has requested no funding for this program in the FY 1986 
budget. 

The P^esidnet's budget also propves several funding rescissions from the current 
fiscal year in light of the large sums of money not yet spent. JTPA programs tend to 
spend money more grodually in par' because of performance standards which pay only on 
completion of training or placement. $100 million is proposed for rescission m the 
Summer Youtn Employment and Training Program, and $1 19.5 million in the Dislocated 
Workers program. Post-rescission funding levels will doubtlessly be used as o basis for 
future appropriation decisions. 
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Each State's allocation goes to the Governor, who allocates 78 
percent of It among service delivery areas within the State, 
according to the same three factors used to determine the State's 
share. The remaining 22 percent of each State's allotment (will be) 
divided as follow* 8 percent for Stote education coordination 
grants; 3 percent for programs for older workers; 6 percent for 
incentive awards to service delivery areas exceeding performance 
standards (unused portions of this set-aside will be used for 
technical assistance); and 5 percent for Governors to use for 
auditing, administration, coordination, ond special services 
activities^ and expenses of the Stole job training c^rdinoting 
council. 



There has been a substantial overall decline in the amount of federal money 
gronted to Illinois for employment training programs. However, the Stote of Illinois has 
consistency been receiving o higher percentage of total federal funds between FY 1975 
and FY 1986. Figure 7 illustrates this trend. In FY 1975, Illinois received roughly 2 
percent of the total fede'al employment training dollar. By FY I98<i, this figure hod 
increased to approximately 4 percent. The trend doubtless reflects the state's position in 
recent years near the top of the list of states with the highest jobless rates. 

Cwirison of Illinois to Total 




PERCENT 



n n it i h r ii n 

CETA/JIPA Expenditures 

CoBBitttt »n Ntllc fellcy Studies QrtpMei 
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2. Spar, Koren. "Job Training Partnership Act: Background ond Description". 
Congressional Research Service, Education ond Public Welfare Division, Report No, 83- 
76EPW, April 19, 1983. p. 1 8. 
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Employment Troiniog Expenditure* in the Sfote cf Illinois 

Illinois h among the states most severely hit by unemployment. Since 1980 its 
unemployment rate has consistently been above the national awage. Hardest hit hove 
been workers in the manufacturing sector where the -xjmber of jobs has decreased by 
33% between 1969 and 1983. 

Employment training efforts in the 5tate of Illinois involve many agencies and 
encompass various program elements. Currently, there are ten different departments 
ar.d boards which administer job training programs. A list of major oge v ies that offer 
employment development services to broad segments of the Illinois population includes 
the Department of Commerce and Community Affairs (DCCA), the Department of 
Employment Security, the Department of Public Aid, the State Board of Education, and 
the Community Collegr £*>ord. 

The State's role in the Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) and 
the Job Training Partner *mp Act (JTPA) programs has been administered through DCCA 
Since t980. These programs represent a major portion of the federal commitment to job 
training in Illinois. The federal expenditure trends are generally reflected in State 
spending patterns as well. Chart k on the following page documents Illinois expenditures 
m current and constant dollars between FY 1975 and FY 1986. 

Federal allocations under titles ll-A and ll-B (tmining for disadvantaged adults and 
youth, and the summer youth employment program) are granted to States on the basis of 
a three-port formula, with «qua1 weight given to the following uctors: relative number 
of unemployed individuals living m areas with joblessness rates of at least 6.5 percent for 
the previous twelve months, relative number of unemployed individuals in excess of U.S 
percent of the State's civilian tabor force; and the relotive number of economically 
disadvantaged individuals. JTPA contains a "hoid-harmtess*' provision which requires thai 
•och State is guaranteed at least 90 percent of its allotment percentage for the previous 
fiscal yeir. The Stales, however, are not required to guarantee such sums to individual 
localities. 
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Though Its percent of federal fundi grew, the totol amount of money that the State 
of llli J\s hoi annually received for employment training octtvtties has actually 
decreased sharply since FY 1*79. During the peak year (FY l»/8) of the CETA program, 
Illinois documented spending levels of over $215 million (in constont dollors). This figure 
hod declined to $60 million during the finol yeor of CETA. 

The JTPA program brought Illinois o slight decrease in funding for transition yeor 
I 984. spending on the new program for this nine month period dropped to $1 13.3 million 
(in current dollorsX When one adjusts these figures for inflation and mokes real dollar 
comparisons, this slight decrease between FY 1983 ond transition yeor 1984 represents a 
15.2% reduction in spending levels, Real dollar expenditures in FY 1983 totalled $60.* 
million, while In tronsition yeor 1984, this total was $51.2 million. The transition yeor, 
however, consisted of only nine months. Estimied spending levels during the first 
program yeor (FY 1985/PY 198ft), illustrate a s , current and constont dollar increose 
from the tronsition year, rising to $*8 million (in constont dollors). Figure 8 shows these 
expenditure trends in both real ond current dollar totals. 



FIGURE 8 
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Average annual expenditure trends (in constant 1972 dollars) show three distinct 
pertods. Between FY IJ75-77, total CETA spending averoged approximately $94.6 
million. Between FY 1978-60, this figure hod risen to $195.5 million. Between 1984-86. 
average annual expenditures have been projected at $50.2 million — a reduction of 74.3 
percent from the previous three years. The only individual program area that has not nor« 
reduced resources over the lost six years 1$ that for dislocated workers, 0 small new 
J^A program not included under CETA. 

Illinois Employment and Training Spending by Progrom 

The mognitude of funding changes between CETA ond J TP A is most significant 
within individual program areas. For example, expenditures on generol employment 
training programs in Illinois have varied between $49.4 million in average annual constont 
dollar expenditures (FY 1978-80) to $35.0 mitt ion (FY 1984-86). General employment 
training includes the major program areas of CETA (titles 1 and II) and of JTPA (t.tle II- 
ABC, title VII and JTPA block grants). Figure 9 illustrates the spending trends of general 
employment training activities. 



FIGURE 9 
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VThile general employment training activities hove seriously declined, these 
programs hove occounted for a growing percentage of toto! Illinois spending on 
employment and training activities. Between FY 1978-80, when public service 
employment program .pending occounted for 55.* percent of total expenditures, general 
employment training programs accounted for only 25.3 percent. Following the 
elimination of the public service employment program, genera! employment training 
expenditures rose to 69.6 percent of the total employment ond troining dollar (projected 



fhe pattern of spending on public service employment in the State of Illinois 
typifies the levels of federal expenditures discussed earlier. Figure 10 illustrates these 
expenditure levels between FY 1975 ond FY 1986. Average annualized expenditures 
during the "peak" CETA years (FY 1978-80) reoched $108,9 million, declining to $16.5 
million between FY 1981-83 ond to zero since the implementation of JTPA. 

FIGURE 10 
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Between FY 1576 ond FY 1978, real public »ervlce employment expenditures 
Increased by 122.0%. Public service employment program* were in decline, however, 
prior to the odvent of J TP A. Spending decreased by 62.7 percent between FY 1979 ond 
FY 1981. After mid-1981 the program vonished. 

Overall, youth programs in Illinois have witnessed some of the most dramotic 
fluctuations in spending levels of oil employment ond training programs. Reol spending 
on youth programs reached o peak in FY 1979 with expenditures totolling neorly $38.3 
million. In FY 1983, this figure hod declined to $18.* million, o drop of 52 percent. 
Figure II illustrates totol spending on youth programs in the State of Illinois, It should 
be noted, however, that J>TA's title IIA (included under general employment training) 
contains youth spending which is not reflected in Figure 1 1. 



FIGURE ii 
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r»ie major youth program in the State of Illinois, the Sua.mer Program for 
Econorr tuly Disodvantoged v w ib (SPEDY), has experienced o modest 13% decline in 
expend! xes in real spending from FY 1978 to FY 1983. During the peak youth 
employment program funding years, SPEDY accounted for 56.6% of totcl youth 
employment spending. 
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The Youth Employment Program (YE TP), which is operated year-round, accounted 
for another significant portion of youth spending J n the State of Illinois between FY 
1978-80. Approximately 37.1% of the total youth program dollar had been spent on that 
program, 'n FY 1978, nominal dollar spending on YE TP reached $10.9 million. In FY 
1980, expenditures grew to $J4.6 million. By FY 1983, that figure hod been reduced to 
$216,000. YE TP experienced a real increase in expenditures of 90.2 percent between FY 
1978 and FY 1980, compared to a real *>ending decline between FY 1980 and FY 1983 of 
99.3 percent. YET° was discontinued following the advent of J TP A. 

Summary of Illinois Employment and Training Expenditures 

State spending on employment ond training programs reflects the drastically 
reduced resources allocated by the federal government. Expenditures hod risen to $324 
million m FY 1978 (in current dollars). By FY 1984, total spending hod been reduced ta 
$113.3 million. 

Reductions in funding have shown on impact on virtually a M employment ond 
training program areas. General employment training programs )n Illinois have been cut 
by 42.7% (in constant dollars) between FY 1978 and FY 1985, while youth ond public 
service employment programs lost 87.4% ond 100% respectively. 

Funding reductions may be continued in FY 1 986. The Preside it's budget proposes 
sigrvf icont cuts in both the Summer Youth Employment ond the Oislocated Workers 
programs, while completely eliminating others, including the WIN and Job Corps 
programs The impact of this aromatic decline in resources on the State of Illinois will 
doubtlessly be compounded by its unemployment rate which ranks second in the nation. 
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Resources ond Needs: Nottonol Trends 



The decline of resources in employment and training programs coincided with o 
*K>fp rite of unemployed workers during the two recessions of 1980-1983. The annual 
overoge number of unemployed workers, which provides o rough estimate of need, rose 
from 6.2 million in 1978 to 7.6 million in 1980 ond reached o peak of 10.7 million in 
1983.3 During this five ye or period, this total rose by 72 percent. The number dropped 
to 8.5 million in 1984 amid o rapid economic recovery. The IS34 number, however, was 
st 1 1' 37 percent above the number of unemployed in 1978, the year that employment ond 
training expenditures peaked. Sonne states and regions experienced even more drastic 
increases in Joblessness and (ess economic growth during the recovery. 

To understand the octuol impoct of budget changes on the ability to provide 
employment and training opportunities it Is necessary to consider the real resources 
available per unemployed person. In 1978, there were total resources of $7.8 billion (in 
constant dollars), but this figure dropped to $2.8 billion tn 1983 and to $2.6 billion in 
1984. Total resources declined by (A percent between 1978 ond 1983. In 1978 the 
federal budget provided almost $1260 per unemployed person far employment and 
training. By 1983, this amount hod fallen to $262. The decline in resources per person 
was approximately 79 percent. In parts of the nation v ^ere the economic conditions 
were worse, the reduction was often mare drastic. 

While the federal deficit has emerged as a key problem area far policy makers the 
1 980% not all program activities have witnessed funding reductions ov^r the last 
decode. Outlovs far national defense, for example, hove increased from less than $100 

3. Unemployment figures from the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Employment ond 
Earning s. 
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>illio-i (in nominal dollors) in FY 1975, to nearly $250 billion in FY 1985.* 3- t* ^ FY 
1980 and FY 1986, overage ormuol defense spending increased by 18,4%. Nondefense 
discretionary spending increosed an average of 2.9% over this some period, while 
employment and troinlng programs, o component of nondefense discretionary spending, 
witnessed on average decline of 8.7%. Figure 12 illustrates total budget authority and 
totol outloys for national defense between FY 1975 and FY 1985. 



figure 12 National Defense Budget Authority and Outlays. 
Fiscal Years 1975-1985 
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There is for more, of course, to any program than the number of dollars allocated 
to the responsible agencies. Programs con vary widely in efficiency ond effectiveness. 
Budgets are, however, important statements af national priorities. The very sharp 
reduction In real resources for employment ond training, much of it in the midst af 
serious recessions, shows that these needs have been accorded far less priority than in 
the 1970s. Agencies attempting to help retool workers without jobs must try to serve 
many more jobless people with far fewer dollars. This reality is a central fact in the 
under stcdir«g of the entire system of job training m the 1980s. 



4. Congressional Budget Office, Reducing the Deficit: Spending and Revenue Options. A 
Report to the Senate and House Committees on the Budget- Part IM, February, 1985, 
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Mr. Martinez. Having said that, this hearing is concluded. 
Mr. Moore, again, I thank you for coming such a long way to 
lighten us. 
Mr. Moore. Thank you. 

[Additional material submitted Tor the record follows:] 
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TH» THE FIRST HlNE MONTHS OF THE JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT Gnnker-WaUer, Round II 
Mrtl M. Escutla, (20?) 628-9600 



THE FIRST NIN: MONTHS OF THE 
JOB TRAINING PARTNERSHIP ACT 
A Hispanic Analysis of the Grlnker-Welker Report: Round M 



I . BACKGROUND 

In January 1965, Grlnker-Welker and Associates end MOC, Inc. released 
tne second report of a two-year Independent sector analysis of the *ob Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA), which recently replaced the Comprehensive Employment end 
Training Act (CETA) as the nation's primary federal employment and training 
legislation. This second report, entitled Phase lit Initial tmplamantatl on . 
covers JTPA's Inltlel operating period, the nlne-eonth transition period of 
October 1, 1983, hrough June 30, 1984. Information for this report was 
collected in June and July of 1984, utilizing field reseerch In 25 service 
delivery e.i-' (SOAs) end 15 stetes, end telephone surveys In en additional 32 
SOAs. This analysis | s funded by the Ford, Rockefeller, end Charles Stewart 
Mott Foundations, end the National Commission for Employment Policy. 

The report highlights several positive results for JTPA during the first 
nine months, such as: 

. Attainment of placement goals; 
• Minimal costs* 

. High participation of welfare reclp">nts; and 
. Strengthened partnership between local elected officials and the 
Private Industry Councils (PICs). 

The report also Identifies several problems, which ere a major source of 
debate over the efficacy of JTPA: 



fewttoniHOmov-KwrrxyFSt NW. 2nd n«y WtotnQttnDC 20001 (2021 628-4600 RaulVaguirre *wj<Jmi 
LA exEA. n» Hepem tap* o* tf» Npw Www 
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. "Creaming" In client selection — electing the least- 
dlsedvantaged Individuals because they are easiest to place, 
thus resulting in lack of adequate services to those most 5n 
need; 

. The extent to which JTPA Is able to serve disadvantaged youth, 
both In spending and targeting; and 

. The extent to which JTPA equitably serves the dropout population. 

These ere among the Issues of greatest significance to the Hispanic 
community, which suffers from the highest dropout rates In the nation, high 
unemployment and underemployment rates, and the lowest hourly wages. 
Hlspenlcs need full access to the benefits of JTPA as a means for overcoming 
their marginal status In the labor market. As the youngest subpopul etlon 
group In the country, Hlspanlcs are expected to constitute 8-9* of the labor 
force by 1995. Though national demographics will favor lower unemployment 
over the next 12 years as prime-age workers make up a larger share of the work 
force, the particular demographic trends of the Hispanic community Indicate the 
opposite, since Its high birth rates and lower median age mean that Hlspanlcs 
will be enter I np the workforce et a high rate. 

One long-range effect of this demographic trend l« that the taxable 
salaries of Hispanic workers will be Increasingly vital iw the fiscal viability 
of many domestic programs, especially Social Security, which relies on with- 
holding allowances of current workers for the support of current retirees. It 
Is not unrealistic to envision an aged White population being supported by an 
Increasingly non-White workforce. This has serious policy Implications and 
raises equity concerns. More Importantly, however. It Impl les that the future 
of the Social Security system depends partially upon the ability of federal 
programs, such as JTPA, to assure Improved employment and training opportuni- 
ties for Hlspanlcs and Blacks. 

With these policy and demographic Issues In mind, it becomes crucial 
that the Hispanic community, especially Hispanic youth and dropouts, equitably 
benefit from tfe services of JTPA. The Grlnker-Welkert Round II report Illus- 
trates both wme JTPA successes and problems In the effective targeting of 
youth and dropouts, a marginal and vulnerable group within the Hispanic comnu- 
nlty. This Issue brief will analyze the survey findings from an Hispanic 
perspective. 



A. <<rv iflni Inp w 

1. Introduction 

In line with the legislative wish for an effective return on Investment 
end emphasis on training, JTPA Is parformence-drlven, with bullt-ln mechanisms 
which reward successful programs — those with high placement rates at low 
costs. The performance standards drafted by the Department of Labor (DOU are 
a two-edged sword. On the one hand, they ere an effective management tool 
which will drive the system toward efficiently serving the client population. 



II. SURVEY FINDINGS 
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On the other hand, thr, My encourage progrmn operators to "cremn" by selecting 
the least disadvantaged Individuals, who are likely to be Job-ready and who 
vlll most easily be placed end retained In on subsidized employment. 

The possibility for "creeping" becomes clear when the JTPA legislation 
is closely scrutlnlied. This scrutiny reveals dlchotanous philosophies — the 
Intent of JTPA to serve the economically disadvantaged Is underlined by contra- 
dictory provisions Mich as the complete elimination oi public service employ- 
ment, reduction of other work experience components, elimination of training 
stipends, end restrictions on support services. These provisions diminish 
access to employment end trelnlng programs by the economically disadvantaged, 
thus making It difficult to serve these Intended beneficiaries of JTPA. 

2. Partleli«n+« 

Section 2 of the JTPA legislation Identifies the beneficiaries and 
purpose of the act as follows: 

"...to establish programs to prtpare youth and unskilled adults for 
sntry into the lebor force and to afford Job training to those 
economically disadvantaged Individuals facing serious barriers to 
employment, who ere In speciel need of such training to obtain 
productive employment." 

Furthermore, Section 203 of the legislation specifically Identifies 
three target groups: 

. Youth, by requiring that each Service Delivery Area (SDA) spend 40* 
of Its funds on youth programs; 

. Recipients of Aid to Families With Dependent Children (AFDC), who 
shall be served equitably* teklng Into account their relative 
Incidence In the JTPA-el Iglble population; and 

. Dropouts, who shall be served equitably, taking Into account their 
relative Incidence In the JTPA-el Iglble population. 

With a general mandate for serving those economically disadvantaged in 
spec el need" of JTPA services end a specific mandate for serving youth, AFDC 
recipients, tnd high school dropouts, edmlnlstrators of JTPA programs ere faced 
with some difficult choices In determining the scope of services and choice of 
participants under JTPA. For example, those within the eligible group of 
economically dlsadventaged may differ greatly In terms of the length, type, 
end emotint of trelnlng needed. Groups could range from those who have some 
occupational skill and need only minimal esslstence In en area suCi as Job 
search skills, to those who lack an occupational skill and proficiency In 
such beslc skills es reading, writing, mathematics, or English. The existence 
or absence of such skills In e participant has a direct Impact on the neture, 
duration, end cost of the trelnlng provided. 

to5t constraints also effect the choice of participants. Compared with 
CETA, which had a maximum fund'ng itvel of $10.2 billion In Fiscal Year 1979, 
JTPA has been funded at minimal amounts since Its Inception — $3.6 billion for 
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Program Yeer I9M end 1985. The Grlnker-Walker report states that the modest 
resources of JTPA permit It to prolde essistence to only three to five percent 
Of the eligible populetlon. With these constraints In mind, the tergetlng 
Issue cen be phrased In the following manner: »• i will constitute that three to 
five percent of the eligible populetlon to receive JTPA services? 

The Grl nker-Welker report provides some Insight as to the character- 
istics of the participants being served by JTPA end the extent of "cream In g." 
The report states that by June 30, 1984: 



...Eighty percent of the field sites (20 of 25 SOAs) egreed 
that they were not ertesptlng to define who those "most in 
need" of services vera, end had no Intention to do sc (p. 52). 

...tost SDAs did not pay any substantial attention to the ect's 
broad mandate to serve those most In need of and eble to be net it 
from Its services. They felt that mendate wes undercut by the 
act's restrictions on support services, stipends, end work 
experience; Its strong focus on stenderdlzed performance stan- 
dards; and Its major role for the private sector (p. 54). 



Minimal expenditures In support services may also lead to "creaming" 
of participants In JTPA. Support services ere viewed as access mechanisms 
for the economically disadvantaged because they are the most likely to 
require services such as child care and transportation In order to attend 
training sessions. The JTPA legislation provides for 15$ of SDA funds to be 
spent on support services. However, the Grlnker-Walker report states that: 



...the sample SOAs expended a very modest level of funds 
on support services like literacy training, day care, 
end transportation [eight percent compared to the fifteen 
percent standard In the act] (p* v)* 

...The JTPA legislation requires SOAs to spend 70$ of their 
funds on trelnlug activities, 15$ on support services, 
and 15$ on administrative costs. By June 30, 1984, 21 of the 
**5 SOAs In the study sample had actually expended more than 
70$ of their JTPA funds on training, end less than 15$ on 
support services. The sample sites on average spent 76$ 
on training, eight percent on support services, and 16$ 
on administrative costs (p. 18). 



With such mlnteel amounts being spent on support services. It Is not 
surprising io know that ^OAs enthusiastically seek welfare recipients es 
cl lents because they ere the one group of ellgtbles with access to support 
services and financial essistence that complements the training JTPA has to 
offer. The Grlnker-Walker report Indicates thet welfere recipients ere the 
only legislatively targeted group for which most SOAs worked to establish 
effective coordination w'th public agencies In ensuring that there was an 
adequate flow of recipients to JTPA (p. 67). The report states that: 
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...Host of the PICs were enthusiastic about providing 
services to welfare recipients, In contrast to their 
lack of Interest in targeting services toward other 
groups. The Income support that welfare programs 
provide, plus the potential for other welfare-funded 
support services, was one source of this enthusiasm. 
Another source of Interes «as the poterrtlai to reduce 
welfare rol Is and costs by training and piecing welare 
recipients In Jobs, a major legislative goal of JTPA (p. 67). 

Though the high participation of welfare recipients Is one of JTPA's 
positive aspects, some cautionary comments were expressed +o the Grlnker-Walk e r 
analysts. The Grlnker-Walker report states that a welfare official frcm a 
major urban area, who also sits on the local PIC, said: 

...nhe majority of our AFOC recipients go on and off the 
the welfare rolls — a job for e few months, then some 
welfare. Then repeat the cycle. Mm concerned that JTPA's 
short-term program Is Just the upswing of the cycle, and 
that many of these recipients will be back on the rol Is 
egaln In a month or two. Mm afraid that welfare recipients 
ere being tunneled Into job clubs *->d Job search activities — 
services which provide no technical skills on which to bullc a 
long-term career." (p. 69). 

The choice of draining programs offered by stKs may also lead to 
creaming" of partlclrants In JTPA. The Grlnker-Walker report Indicates that 
the donlnant theme of training services throughout the sample SOAs at the end 
of the first nine months of Implementation «as On-the-Job Training (OJT) and 
classroom training (p. 24). These two training services comprised the great 
bulk of activities. The Grlnker-Walker report states that: 

...Seventy-two percent of the sites favored programs of 
shorter duration. Thus, the maximum OJT program of the 
sample sites was expected to be about 16 weeks long; the 
mexlmum classroom training about 26 weeks long <p. 22). 

*k er« The Gr,nk * r -* a,k « r report Indicates that though many JTPA officials at 
the SDA and state government i avals recognize thet past research shows that 
onger training programs produce more enduring Impact on employment and wage 
levels of participants, the emphasis on low cost per placement and the desire 
to enroll as many participants as ^sslble within a limited budget has resulted 
In short trelnlng sessions (p. 21, Thus, longer training programs and work 
experience activities thet were favored under CETA e-« balng replaced. 
Reformulations of tht program mix are caused u>- e combination of legislatively 
mandated restrictions on activities end lack of resources. JTPA has eliminated 
trelnlng stipends and has placed sharp restrictions on support services. At 
the same time, JTPA's performance standards stress the Importance of placing 
program graduates In private-sector jobs. These elements In the legislation 
have convinced meny SDA administrators and PIC officials that longer training 
programs with potentially higher rates of failure no longer could be supported. 
The Grlnker-Walker report states that officials at one SDA said: 
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..."he are not concerned about those most In need but rather 
with those with modest needs A certain degree of job readi- 
ness tends to te presumed when the program emphasis Is cn 
performance standards, on-the-job training, and short-term 
classroom tralrtng." (p. 52) 

Ano* 1 ^, factor resulting In "creaming" of participants under JTPA Is the 
v#ry great discretion exercised by training contractors In screening and 
selecting those participants they Judge most likely to succeed. The Grlnker- 
Walker report states that: 

...training contractors were the locus of dsclslcn nak I ng 
regarding who participated I i JTPA at 765 of the field sites. 
Centralized l/itake, screening, assessment, and assignment had 
been one of rhe first functions dropped by most SDAs when JTPA's 
reduced a*- In? strati ve funds were allocated (p. 55). 

With the prevalent use of performance-based contracting whcr<** roinm<- 
contractors do -cr receive full pa,mcnt until placement In unsubsldlzed enplc,-" 
nent Is reacned, It Is not surprising that contractors, like SDA administrators 
are facer, with difficult choices In determining the characteristics of JT°A 
participants. SDA administrators, limited by c small Dudget, are motivated by 
The cha! enge of making JTPA a credible program, seeking performance as 
measured by high plecements as the road to credibility. Training contractors, 
saddled with the constraints of a performance-based contract, are financially 
induced tc perforn and yield high plecements In order to receive reimbursement 
for their training costs. 

The Grlnker-Kalker report does Indicate that though some SDAs are 
dismissing the Issue of defining and ta-getlng the JTPA ellglbles "most In 
need," they are ervlng "substantial segnents" of the eligible population, suc>- 
as women and minorities, veterans, the hanclcapped as well as other groups, 
depending on the make-up of the local population. However, the JTPA legislation 
Is general and broad In this respect since Section Ml provides -Hit "SDAs 
S ftfl l 1 m fl hfi efforts to provide equitable services among substantial segments of 
the eligible population." This language (s far (ess specific than that under 
^TA, Section 121, which stated that "employment and training opportunities 
for participants thai I hp, made flvfiliflhlp on an equitable basis among slgnlfl- 
cant segments of the eligible populate giving consideration to the relative 
nifnbers of eligible persons In each suo, segnent." 

The Gr Inker-Walker report finds that the "substantial segnents" lanruaae 
has resulted In SDAs establ ' shlng percentage goals for these segnents, and ' 
the targeted percentages of women and minorities have been Included In their 
contracts with service providers. However, the Issue of "creaming within a 
targeted group of participants still exists. An SDA official told theGrlnke- 
Walker analysts: 

Mt*s not hard to meet substantial-segment goals so long 
as you can select the best people from each group. | n 
a program the size of JTPA, you can do that." (p. 58) 
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The Gr Inker-Walker report concludes hat In view of the foregoing, "It 
was not surprising that three-fourths of t e field sites said that JTPA parti- 
cipants during the first operational perloJ were better off, particularly In 
terms of education, pas* work experience, a^d lack of supportive services 
needs, than had been JEXA participants." (p, 54), 

B. Disadvantaged Youth 

Youth were specifically Identified by drafters of the JTPA I egl si at I n 
•s • vulnerable group which reqi tred specific mandates In services. Section 
203 of the JTPA legislation defines anc* quantifies the level of services that 
SDAs must provide to disadvantaged youth — 40$ of an SDA's funds must be spent 
on youth programs. Youth Include Individuals 16-21 years of age. 

Congressional Intent was to ensure that adequate resources were spent on 
youth. Thus, the youth requirement was stated In terms of expenditures rather 
than participants. Drafters of the JTPA legislation were concerned about the 
possibility of Inexpensive and short-term services being used as a means for 
building up an Impressive number of youthful participants without achieving 
lasting resu ts; requiring a set level of SDA expenditures on youth was seen as 
an effective way to prevent that. 

The Gr Inker-Walker report highlights two JTPA Implement*. problems 
r*gerdlnc youth: (1) SDA difficulty In attracting youth; and (?) short-term, 
\Qk'- coor programs for youth. The report states that: 



...only eight of the 25 field sites surveyed expended 90? 
or more of the JTPA funds alloted for youth. The other 
17 sites fell short, many significantly. Fully half of 
the field sites expended less than 60$ of their youth 
al location (p. 60) . 

...the averaoe duration of a youth's participation In JTPA 
at the field sample SDAs was 12.2 weeks — almost ten weeks 
shorter than had been planned (p. 61). 

...the average cost per positive /outh termination was $3,105, 
well below the federally established standard of $4,900 (p. 61). 



The Or Inker -Walker report Indicates that those SDAs with large youth 
enrollments relied extensively on In- school youth program components and 
services to high school graduates. The report shows that: 



...the field study SDAs, on average, had In-school 
programs r h constituted 31$ of their tc fral youth 
enrollment The youth population, besides Its 31$ 
In-school group, was composed 43$ of youth with high 
sc. ool degrees or higher education, and 26$ of youth 
who had dropped out of school (p. 'r*. 



In sutnary, youth with high school decrees c~ « : *h education beyond high 
school were the predominant category of yoir? n v:. ved jy JTPA, ranging fror 31 
to 63$ of total youth enrol l*cnt <p. 63). 
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C. Dropouts 

The JTPA legislation, as noted earlier, requires that dropouts be served 
equitably, taking into account their proportion of the overall eligible popula- 
tion. This requirement has no age Mmltatlon, thus both older and youngc 
Cropouts are served concurrently. The Grlnker-Halker report itates thai 
throughout the field study SOAs, there was a lack of emphasis on enrolling 
dropouts In JTPA programs. The report states that at the end of the nine-month 
transition period: 



...high school graduates and those with education beyond 
high school constituted 66.5$ of total enrol lees at the 
field study SOAs; dropouts made up 33.5$. During 1981 CETA, 
dropouts had constituted 42% of enrol lees In comparable 
training activities (p. 66). 



Programmatic efforts end contracting strategies at most of the SDAs In 
the study reflect a general lack ot emphasis on Incorporat' ng dropouts Into 
JTPA programs. The Grlnker-Walker report states that: 

. . *Forty-slx of the 57 total sample SOAs had no separate 
training programs for non-high school completers and 
provided only minor el locations for remedial education. 
Eighteen of the 25 field study SOAs did not set specific 
goals for enrolling dropouts In their contracts with 
service providers (p. 65). 

Though JTPA requires that dropouts be served "equitably," It Is unclear 
how SDAs Intend to meet this goal. The Grinker-Walker report Indicates that 
SOAs ere concerned about this shortfall, but few Intend to alter their training 
programs, contractors, or other major progrmt components In order to rectify 
the situation. The Grlnker-Kalker report concludes that as of June 30, 1984: 



A. "Crftflmlng" 

"Creaming" — selecting the least-dlsadvanteged Individuals because they 
ere easiest to place — Is a pervasive problem In any performance-driven 
system. It Is Indirectly encouraged by the high performance standards and the 
restrictive financing provisions of JTPA such es lack of training stipends anc 
public aervlc* employment. SOAs are Indirectly pressurod to serve the most 
Job-reedy end those with least need of support services because underp<rf orm- 
ence by SDAs will require corrective actions by the State, In the form of 
technical assistance or. If necessary, reorganization. Conversely, overper- 
formance by SDAs will be rewarded by JTPA funds earmarked for Incentive grants. 



...for the most part SDAs had ^t yet begun to devise 
specific strategies for Increasing the enrollment of 
dropouts (p. 66). 
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The pressure on SDAs to perform leads to the prevalent use of perform- 
ence-based contracting, whereby service providers do not receive full payment 
until the client has been placed In unsubsldtzed employment. The Grlnker- 
Walker report states that performance-based contracting Is In effect In 17 of 
the 25 field SDAs ip. 96). Service providers ere encouraged to "cream" ty 
serv ing cl lents who are least disadvantaged, are In least need of employebl I tty 
development, end ere easiest to place, In order to meet the performence 
criteria end get paid for their training costs. Many community groups, who 
ere service providers, experience severe cash-flow problems because cost 
reimbursement Is not provided until efter the client has been pieced. For this 
reason, meny community groups have decided not to seek JTPA funds due to their 
Inability to function under such financial constraints, and the Inability to 
meet the placement and retention rates while serving the disadvantaged people 
who are their traditional clients. In this manner, JTPA also "crews" the 
organizations that may participate as service providers — only those 
organizations with solid financial backl': from other sources may participate 
under the financial constraints Imposed a performance- based contract, 
groups with special concern for mlnorltl and disadvantaged Individuals fear 
that the exclusion of community groups from the JTPA system will result In the 
neglect of the economically disadvantaged. 

The preference for low-cost, short-term training programs does not bode 
well for the Hispanic corjnunlty, with Its high proportion of low-Income, under- 
educated persons wl**. Halted Job skills. These programs do not address long- 
term needs for skills training, education, end language training. Hlspanlcs, 
as the least educated group In the nation, are subject to a proportionately 
greater loss than the white population because programs emphasizing long-term 
training which meet their needs are discouraged In favor of programs with 
shorter duration, lower cost, and quick placements. With the many employment 
barriers that Hlspanlcs face. It Is likely that they will be underreprasented 
from these short-term, quick placement programs, which have a bullt-ln 
preference for higher* sk 1 1 led, better-educated workers. 

B. Disadvantaged v^uth 

The Indication by the Gr Inker-Walker report that SDAs are not spending 
the mandated 40% of funds In youth programs poses serious problems. At a time 
when Hispanic youth unemployment rates are above 20% and Black youth unemploy- 
ment rates above 40*, efforts b> both the private and public sectors should 
concentrate on Meeting the needs of this Important group. Congressional 
drafters of the JTPA legislation Intended that the act specifically serve this 
vulnerable group as a means of stopping the trend toward long-term structural 
unemployment among disadvantaged minority youth. 

Hlspanlcs, the youngest and fastest-growing subpopul cMon In the country 
have a special need for youth employment programs., and will suffer In the 
future from Inadequate education and training opportunities today. A special 
concern with JTPA Is that even where youth programs are available, a lack of 
stipends, support services, and adequate education skill training components. 
Including training In Engl I sh- as- a- Second language, may mlnJmlze opportunities 
for disadvantaged youth to participate. Untrained youth are likely to follow 
the cycle of underemployment, structural unemployment, and Increased use of 
welfare services. However, a well-trained future labor force, comprised 
Increasingly of Hlspanlcs, Blacks, and women, will result In dual societal 
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benefits — Increased revenues for programs such as Social Security and other 
domestic programs and decreased expenditures for public assistance programs. 

C. Dropouts 

The JTPA legislation mandates that dropouts be served equitably. In 
proportion to their Incidence In the population. However, the Gr?nker-Wal ker 
report concludes that dropouts are not being fully Incorporated Into JTPA 
training programs. Many SOAs do not hove separate programs fcr dropouts; thus, 
dropouts are "mal n streamed" Into either youth programs or adult programs. Even 
In those SOAs with youth programs, only 26? of participants were dropouts. 

For Hlspanlcs, the services to dropouts are particularly Important Since 
Hispanic h^ve the highest dropout rates of an/ group In the nation. Data fror 
a 1979 Census Bureau study showed that 35? of Hlspanlcs 18-21 had dropped out 
of high school as compared with 25.515 of Blacks and only 15.55 of Whites. In 
many urban centers, dropout rates .urrently exceed Furthermore, Hlspenics 

appear to drop out of school earl ler than do other groups of students. Ntne 
percent of Hlspanlcs 14-17 years old have left school without graduating, as 
compared to 5.3? of WhWe youth end 5.22 of Black youth. Hispanic fenafes, the 
lowest paid workers In the labor force, are more likely to drop out of school 
than are Hispanic males, and are rv*re I Ikely than other groups of wonen to be 
high school dropouts. 

As a result of these conditions, JTPA*s Inability to serve dropouts will 
have a disproportionate Impact on the Hispanic community. As with underexpen- 
dttures In ycuth programs, the Hispanic community has special reason to be con- 
cerned about JTPA's IHIted services to dropouts. 

IV. CONCLUSION 

The Grtnker-Kalker: Round II report Identifies some positive outcomes 
for JTPA In its first year of Implementation, Increased Involvement of the 
private sector Is a particularly Important acoompl Ishment, as is the programs 
success In serving one group of disadvantaged persons — welfare recipients. 
However, the report also highlights three Issues of concern to Hlspa.ilcs and 
other disadvantaged groups: (1) the extent of "creaming" In the delivery of JTPA 
services; (2) the Inability of SOAs to spend the mandated 40? of funds In youth 
programs; and (3) the lack of equitable services to high school dropouts. The 
Hispanic community, like other minority and disadvantaged groups, has a special 
Interest in ensuring that these Implementation problems of JTPA be addressed 
as quickly as possible. Moreover, the Hispanic community has much a* stake In 
ensuring that yo h and dropouts era served according to the Intent of JTPA, 
since Hlspanlcs are the youngest subpopulatlon In the nation, and experience 
the highest dropout rates. 

The National Council of La Raza's most Important conclusion from the 
Grtnker-Kalker report Is that JTPA. In Its present form, with current regula- 
tions and funding limitations, cannot adequately serve targeted groups such as 
youth, dropouts, and other "economically disadvantaged Individuals facing 
serious barriers to employment," who ere the stated beneficiaries of JTPA. The 
original c£TA legislation had s* e similar deficiencies, many of which were 
corrected through legislative amendments and Increased federal regulations and 
oversight. If slniiar Improvements are to be made In JTPA, careful monitoring 
Is en assent lei first step end one of the Greatest challenges that feces the 
Hispanic community. 
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[Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene subject to the call of the Chair.] 
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